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ABSTRACT 



•tuiy of science educati^ that invol red a review of the literatulre, 
an analysis of the catalogs and class schedules of 17 5 representative 
institutions, and a survey of lUB psychology instructors. Each of the 
four parts of the report Reviews pertinent literature, reports study 
■ethodology and .findings, and discusses trends and implications. Part 
I outlines trends in psychology curricula since 1950 and analyses 
study flnd4.ngs as they relate to course offerings in ten disciplinary 
areas: elementary, general, develcpseAt al, abnormal, * 
soclal-lndustrial, personality and psychology of adjustaeht, 
•xperiaental, educational, conteiporary is«ues, and phyaiological. 
Enrollaents, prerequisites, and distribution of courses by college 
region, governance, and size are al,so considered. Part H notes the 
predominance of the introductory course in psychology curricula at 
two-year colleges, discusses the need to define course goals, and 
presents catalog data Illustrating the Tfrequency of first courses, ^ 
courae enrollsents by sex and a unltsAers breakdown by course. Part 
III explores instructional practices in psychology and presents 
instrttctor survey resultn reaating to class foriat and activities, 
grading, a«d deelred student osteoses. Part 1? discusses psychology 
faculty, their status, and aikslstance available to thea. Susaary 
qoncluslons and^recoaaendations, a bibliography, and thje 
^ueatlonnaite are included. (JP> <- 
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\ PREFACE 

This monograph Is one of «■ s^gs of tviev)^. publications dealing 
with the sciences In two-year colleges. These pieces are concerned with 
agriculture, biology, chemistry, earth and spac6 sciences, economics,' 
engineering, integrated social sciences and anthropology. Integrated 

jnatural sciences, mathematics, physics, psychology, and sociology. 
Except for the monograph deatt7Tg^T*Hh^enf4neerlng„^y^ 
each was written by staff associates of the Center <f or the Study of 
Community Colleges under a grant from the Natloflal Scienc^^ Foundation 

^(#SEO 77-18477). * 

In addition A) the primary author of this monograph, several people 
were involved in its execution. Andrew Hill and William Mooney were 
Instrumental in developing some of the procedures used in gathering the 
data. ^Others involved in tabulating information were Miriam Beckwith, 
Jennifer Clark, William Cohen, Sandra Edwards, Jack Friedlander, and 
Cindy Issacson. „ . 

Field Research Corporation in San Francisco, under the direction of 
Eleanor Murray, did. the computer runs in addition to printing the 
instructor survey employed, in that portion of the project■'dee^l ing with 
Instructional practices. Bonnie Sanchez of the ERIC ,Cleai^1nghouse for 
Junior Colleges and Janice Newmark, Administrative Coordinator of the 
Center for the Study' of Community Colleges, prepared the materials for/ 
publ icSition. Carmen Mathenge was responsible for manuscript typijvg. ' 

~JeKnl ter^CTafk^a i cTtTie^fTnSrrTdmpTlirrf 

for each monograph. 

» Florence B. Brawer coordinated the writing activities and edited 
each of the pieces. Arthur M. Cohen was responsible for overseeing the 
entire project. 

iln addition to these people who provided so much 'input to the final- 
Ization of this product, we wish to thank Ann Fogel -of Los Angeles City 
College who reviewed the manuscript and RayHanhapel and Bill Aldridge 
of the National Science Foundation, who were pr.oject monitors. 

Arthur M. Cohen ' * Florence B. Brawer 

Project Director Publications Coordinator * 
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SCIENCE EDUCATION IN TWO-YEAR COLLEGES: 



PSYCHOLOGY 



Two-year community and junior colleges enroll more than four million 
students, one-third of all student in Amer'icanjiigher education. Cur- 
rent figuresThow tKat4Q percent of all fiTst^lme, full-time students 
are in two-year colleges. When the peoiple beginning college as part- 
time students and those attending the tU-year college concurrently with 
or siJbsequent to their enrolling in a sjenior institution are added to 
this number," the first-year students taj^ing two-year college courses 
approximate two-thirds 'of all freshmen. "l 

Ti^ese students are enrolled in a wide range of courses— transfer, 
occupational, repdjal, continuing education, community service, and 
terminal degree. And they cpme from all walks of lit^, different cul- 
tural and ethnic liackgrounds , and represent a wide rarl^e of ages. 

Despite this awareness of both the kize and the diversity of two- 
year college students, many questions prevail. For example, \m many, of 
. these students are enrolled in science cj)Urses.? What are the most popu- 
lar classes? Do courses vary in different types of institutions? 

This monograpfv, one part'of a National Science FaOndation (NSF)- 
sponsored. study of science education in America'.s community, junior, 
and technical colleges, answers these questions, and poses areas, for • 
future investigation. It is concerned with the current state of psychol- 
ogy ethicatw4n4w0«^yea-r.j:olle5es. TJie field will be broken into four - 
* areas: curriculum, the introductory course, instruction, and the faculty 
Each section will re/iew the pertinent literature, report methodology 
and findings of the Center for the Study of CommMnity Colleges^ study, 
and discuss trends and implications steirming from both the literature ^ 
and the data. Trte final section presfents an overall summary of the study 
findings as well as recoinnendkions for the future of psychology in two-: 
year G^olleges .in th^l'Jnited States. 

■ ' . , V, . . . . • • ■ 




PART I 
' THE CURRICULUM 



Psychology education has' been a major concern of both psychologists" 
and educatprs since the turn of the century. But when Wolf 1e et a1. 
' convened a national conference «t Cornell University in the summer of 
1952, it tnarked the first attempt. at formulating some global recommen- 
dations for .the undergraduate curricula. Fdllowing this landmark report, 
McKea^ie "and Milholland (19^1 ) investigated the extent to which reconj- 
mendations from the Wolfle conference had been implemented and made their 
own recommendations regarding the future composition and thrust of the 
undergraduate psychology curriculum. Yet both ofHhese reports were 
undertaken from a four-year college, graduate education-oriented per- 
spective'. The issue of' two-year qoTlege ylucation in psychology received 




little consideration until 1973. At that time, faced with an overall 
picture of higher education in whi.ch junior colleges accounted for a 
surprisingly large percentage of enrollments, Kulik, Brown, Vestewig 
and Wright (1973) gave equal consideration to the two-year college cur- 
riculum in/ their intensive investigation of undergraduate psychology. 
^ Given the unique and changing character of the two-year college ^ 
student populatioh and its widely dfvergent-attendance and course-taking 
patterns, it may have been inappropriate to try to implement the recofti- 
mendations posited by Wolfle (1952) or McKeachie and Milholland (1961) 
on a i^sychology curriculum designed for a two-year college environment. 
Yet, given the dearth of any more appropriate curricular recommendations- 
in the literature, one must assume that until 1973 these two conferences 
were the guiding' light for two^^^^r collegfe curriculum planners. 

THE LITERATURE 

In comparing past studies of psychology curriculums, as well as in 
developing the procedures employed in the ^Center study reported in this 
monograph,, the identification of legitimate "Psychology" courses immed- 
iately surfaces as a major problem. For example, in compiling a list 
of the 30 most frequently offered psychdlogy courses, Sanford and 
Fleishman (1950) counted all psychology-related course titles, regardless 
of department, but did not take into account catalog descriptions. 
Daniel, Dunham and Morris (1965), on the other hand, used course titles, 
but confined their analysis to' courses offered within psj'chology depart- 
ments. Since two-yea-r colleges do not al)>/ays have a department of 
psychology, collegjes offering psychology ^courses within a social sciences 
department, a child development program, or other departments idiosyn- 
cratic to the two-year college were not included in this study. This 
methodology was replicated in part by Lux and Daniel (1978); they, 
however, combined numerous course titles because they folind that dif- 
ferent colleges used a vai^iety of course titles to describe the same 
course. And Kulilc^t al. (1973) tabulated course offerings based on 
questionnaire responses by .psychology dep«rtment chairpersons. They > ' 



asked the psychology chair|)erson to I1^t a'H psychology courses, thereby 
avoiding investigator biases and substituting the biases of the individual 
respondents. 

The difficulties in accurately tabulating courses are clearly seen 
in a study by Moses. Delaney, and Rubin (1971), who deplore the prollf- 
eration of course titles in psychology and call for greater unifprmity 
in titling and description.' Of • parti cul|[r i-nterest is that these authors 
were only attempting to describe the psychology offerings in< a single 
state; in a national study the magnitude of the problem is greater. It 
is clear that classification of courses ,1s often subjective, arbitrary, 
and historically inconsistent. Because of the disparate methods used 
irt cdllectirig the data, one should be cautious in interpreting "tr^ds" 
in curriculum. 

Educational trends are best described by statistical surveys that 
compare .t)a St and present course offerings. Particularly within two-year 
colleges, which pride themselves on their ability to flow with the edu- 
cational tide, descriptive studies of changing curriculum patterns can 
easilj^ become- self-fulfilling prophecies as colleges attempt to keep pace 
with turricular innovation. But the studies that have the most Impact on 
trendi; in curriculum' are prescriptive rather than descriptive studies. \ 
Conferences that have been held to determine the "approved" shape of the 
college curriculum and are attended by highly prestigious and respected 
kiniversity p^fesSors have ciertainly jiiade an impression on psychology " . 
educators in all branches of higher education. Only -recently have the 
two-year colleges been given separate attention. 

A variety of recommendation^ have been made regarding the shape 
of the undergraduate psychology curriculum. Wolfle's (1952) orientation 
to the science of psychology is perhaps best understood by examining the. 
reason for h1^ exclusion of an "Experimental" psychology course in the 
psychology curfTcuTuk^ The implication that some areas of psychology / 
were set apart by their use of experimental methodology was abhorrent 
to Wolfle, who felt that scientific methodology must be present In all . 
psychologlca^l work. At the heart of the Wolfle curriculum were four core 
content courses taken by all majors: perception, motivation, thinking 



ar^ language, and ability.. He supported the notion of special interest 
courses for non-psychology' majors who have completed the introductory 
course (e.g., educational. Industrial), but strongly opposed the notion 
of psychcflogical coursey/ork that aims to impro,ve the personal adjustment 
of students. ♦ 

Wolfle's recommendation that depaVtments of psychology eschew the 
interpersonal and personal adjustment -orientation iki their courses is 
more easily made than followed The budgetary realities of most two-year 
colleges create an interdependence between enrollment? and course offer- 
ings. Therefore, there is pressure to offer students what they want to 
learn about, not what the department would prescribe. Hawkins (T976) ' 
reveals that of all the possible areas of study in psychology, students 
were most interested in interpersonal relations. Anderson (19/0) notes 
.the consistency of student interests in psychology between .1951 and 1968; 
although student populations were ostensibly quite different in these two 
y)*ars, each group rated personality and adjustment as the areas in which 
they were most interested. Anderson also points out the consistency of 
students' interest (or lack of same) in nervous systems and glands; they 
were rated la^st in both years. 

Perhaps the most accepted recommerlda'ti-on of the Wolfle conference 
was the call for a sequence of courses, to avoid unnecessary overlap 
amongst courses. The Wolfle curriculum also excluded all courses that 
concentrat^ed on technology, a recommendation that lias been ignored in 
many commui\ity colleges, where programs for mental health technicians 
are becoming more and more coninon (Korman, 1976). 

The recommendations emanating from the Michigan Conference (McKeachi 
& Milholland, 1961) were less definitive and prescriptive than their pre- 
decessors. They agreed with the recommendation for a liberal education 
orientation towards psychology, and»were particularly outspoken in their 
opposition to two-year "psych tech" curricula: "We strongly urge that 
they (two-year colleges) not accede to these requests; we regard four 
years of regular college work as a minimum prerequisite for undertaking 
*ny kind of work that can properly be called psychological" (p. 39). ^ 



They alsp recbrnmended against specialized preprofessional courses (e.g.. 
psychology of law, medical psychology), preferring broad-based knowledge 
^of psychological principles to applied knowledge. 

Perhaps mosli, indicative of McKeachie and Mllholland's recognition 
of the increasing heterogehefty of the educational system is that 
"Unlike the Cornell Conference (author's note: Wolfle), our group was 
unable to find one curriculum that we would recommend for all psychology 
departments" (p. 85). Instead of a single plan they proposed three model 
curricula: inverted pyramid, hourglass, and flexible. Detailed descrip- 
tions of the three curricula are not particularly relevant to this mono- 
graph, especially because they are all four-year programs. Yet some two- 
year colleges are prone to model their curriculum on freshman and soph- 
omore components of the local- four-year institution, so the bases are 
important. I 

The inverted pyramid inqludes a limited elementary course and a core* 
content, a la Wolfle.. Hourglass builds from a full -year- introductory 
course. . The flexible curriculum kes as its underlying assumption 
"that the content of the curriculum should vary for students differing 
in abilities and interests and couples this with the assumption that the 
student himself can, with faculty counseling, choose the content best 
suited for his educational needs" (p. 97).^ AlUthree curricula have 
gained some level of acceptance in two-yeai?' colleges. 

The trend of curriculum recommendations continues from the <|ef1n- 
itively restrictive (Wolfle) to three proposed alta):ftatives (McKeachie 
& Milholland) to a recognition of the need for man^ alternatives 
(Kulik.et al., 1973), Kullk et aV. , by directing a portion of their study 
specifically towards two-year colleges, were able to prescribe more appro- 
priate rjecommendatlons. They summarize, "The diverse gocils* of students 
in psychology courses suggest that pluralism may be a valuable concept In 
the design of programs in psychology" (p. 203)» The^basls for this con- 
delusion Is Identified early In their woHc when they state, "Most^ students 
majoring In psychology dd not Intend flf^rsue careers as psychologists'. 
Psychology programs that serve merely as foundations for graduate work 
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I In psychology will generally not meet the needs of a large proport'ion 
of the students" (p. 21). the relevance of this statement is magnified 
In the two-year college, where most of the studfeats .never transfer to 
a four-year undergraduate program, let alone go on to graduate work. 

Perhaps-jthe most viable solution to the needs of the.iiii verse conwun- 
ity-college population would be the use of competency-based modules. 
Thi5 recgnmendation was made at the 1973 American Psychological Associa- 
tion Conference in Vail, Colorado (Korman,' 1976), and would appear to be 
a logical extension of Kulik'? work--yet the ^idea does not appear to 
.have been readily accepted. ^ 
/•> . Despite their reluctance to adopt modular formats to meet diverse 

student needs, community colleges have' recently increased their efforts 
to meet local job market demands and stuclents' interests by developing 
new programs for mental health technicians, and expandin^i programs in 
early childhood education. Psychological services, also referred to as 
ruental health worker programs, have grown rapidly (Korman, 1976; 
Sh(»anin, 1972). Feldman (1976) points out that "The national ' focus of 
attention for the last ten years on Early Childhood education has led 
•to a large increase in the number of students majoring 7n this field" 
(p, 1). The growth of^ these prcfgrams has certainly had an impact on 
course .offerings in the comtnunity colle<)es, as the relationship between 
, local job opportunities, student interests, aiid course offerings in two- 
year colleges would lead one to predict. 

■What does theli.terature tell -us at)out the actual, state of psychol- 
ogy education? In the National Science Foundation's 1969 report Junior " 
ffTlleqe Teachers of Science, Engineering and Techn ol09y, 1967. ^it was 
reported that six percent of all science cour'ses are psycholy/gy co^irses. 
Psychology coufse enrollments, according to Norton (1972) provide a 
substantial portion of ^the cortimunity college's cre'dit hours (7.3% of 
school's total). Thiols partially attributable' to the fact that "Almost 
without exception, every technical occupational and business program 
Includes it" '(Norton, 1972, p. 445).' For the 1968-69 academic year, the 
average total enrollment in psychology courses in two-year colleges was 
> 629 (Kulik. et al., 1973). There seems to be widespread agreement 
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regarding the popularity of psychology at least on the introductory le>l. 
Introductory psychology tends to be one of the most^populair courses offered 
in the two-year college (Kirby, 1977). • ^ 

In reviewing the overall curriculum, introductory psyclWlogy has al- 
ways been most prevalent. While the following. chapter v<ill review the 
first course in detail, its predominant place in the curriculum must be 
noted. In^ductory psychology was offered at 89 percent of. the two-year 
colleges in 1947 (Sanford & Fleishman, 1950), and had expanded its popular- 
ity to 96 percent of the colleges in 1975 (Lux & Daniel, 1978). In light 
of the fact that only two other psychology courses were listed in over 
half the catalogs in 1975 (Lux & Daniel, 1978), the enormous popularity ^ 
of introductory psychology is clear. , .J. > -r; ■ , : ; 

' Looking at the curriculum :in generalvrthe- t^^^^ In two-ye»r colje^^v^ 
psychology seems to be toward a social sc^ence^.a? oppo^d to a naturaAr:^,-; 
science orientation (Kulik et al . , 1973; Lux- & Daniel , 1978). This cor**.' 
relates highly with areas of student interest. As Anderson notes, "From , 
the immediate post-World War II days to the 'present, the emphasis seems , 
to have shifted ratlj^ strorigly'to more concern jjith personality, adjust- 
ment, motivation, emotipn, social, and the more humanistit^ or person- - 
centered areas" (1970, p. 632). There has been a tremendous proliferation 
in course titles, with title inflation going^on at a 19 percent annual 

rate (Lux & Daniel , 1978), 

In the early 1960s, community colleges were the only, segment of the 
higher educatipn system to show a decrease in the percentage of institu- 
tions offering the 30 most popular psychology courses (Daniel, Dunham 
\ Morris, 1^65)-. But by 1978 this trend was completely reversed,' and^ 
community college, psychology departments showed the most growth in theiv 

offerings (Lux & Daniel , 1978). 

The average community college OsychoTogy curriculum consists of four 
.courses (Daniel, 1970; Kulik et, al . , 19.73). Both DanieT and Kulik et a^l. 
list the most likely curriculum to be introductory, child or develop- 
mental, adjustment, and educational. A popular recent innovation seems 
to be courses relating psychology to current soci^l^ Issues. Courses of 
thi^ nature ^an be found at 11 percent of. the two-year colleges (KuHk 

et aU.*"1973). . 

• . ^ 8 
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, In suninary, the literat«#re describes the two-year col Iftge .psy(?holbgy 
.cjurriciiluiti as averaging ab'aut four courses. Introductory *'i^5*Uy f^r the, 
most popular Gourse, and cj^urses with a natOra! science or.ientation are 
decidedly .urtpopul a rV ' ^'"-'■■^^r-v^v, -^^ . 1 

- • ^. - METHOD • 

The '.Sample " • ^ * - • *« , 

The first step ir> our study ©f the science and technology curriculum 
in; t^o-ye5(r colleges wa§ to assemble a representative sample of colleges. 
An earlier study conducted for the National Endowment for the Humanities 
by the Center for- the Study of Community Colleges was used a% the start- 
ing point. This study had already assembled, a sample (balanced by col- 
lege controls region and size) of J78 colleges. Using this sample as' 
the initial group, the presidents of these col leges* were invited to^ 
par\icipate in the .current study. Acceptances were received from 144 of 
.these schools. - ■ 

At this point a matrix was drawn up with cells representing nine 
college size Vate^ories for, each" of six regions of the ^countr^y . Using - 
the 197 7 Corttnunit y, Juni or and Technical College Di'rectOl-y (AACJC^ 1977), 

« 1 i! 

fthe ideal, sizeTregion breakdown for, a 175-college sample was calculated. 
The 'remaining 31 colleges were selected by trrraying all .coll ege^.Jn the 
underrepresented cells and randomly s*electing the possible participants. 
This technique produced a balanced sample of 175 two-year colleges. 
Table 1 shows how' close our sample is to the percentage btfeakdowns of 
Ihe nat;ion*s two-year colleges. The list of participating colleges is 
found^in Appendix A, . 

Procedure , C 

College catalogs^and class schedul*? for the 1977-'78^^c3rfemic year ; 
were obtained from each of the 175 schools^ A' unique systeii for analyz- 
ing, classifying and reportipg the course offerings was developed to 
deal with science courses in terms of both the unique features of the 
two-year colleges and the traditional science disciplines/ 



' Table 1 > 
Percentage Breakdown of 175-College Sample Compared to Nations] 
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The general structure of this system and the procedure for classifying 
a c(^urse,are briefly described here preface to the delfatled descrip- 
tion of the' categories yyittiin psycholo^jy. • * - 

\ Course Classification System in jthe Sci ences ' 

Bas-ed on the ca^talog description, each science course listed 
in the catalog was placed into one of six major curriculum .areas : 
"Agriculture, Biological Sciences, Engineering Sciences and Tech- 
nologies. Mathematics and Computer Sciences, Physical Sciences, and 

* 

Social and Behavioral Sciences. These ar^as were chosen because ^ 

they closely reflect the instructional aministrative organization 

of two-year colleges as well m the orgajnization of national and 

international professi6nal science organizations and cigencies, 

such as the Nationa^ Science .Foundation. * 

The second level of classification was concerned wi th the 

major subject field disciplines within the broad area. For example, 

the social and behavioral sciences are subdivided into: 

Anthropology and Archaeology . ' ^ 

PSYCHOLOQY 

Sociology ' ^ ■ ■ ' ^ 

Economics ' . 

Interdisciplinary.' Social Sciences • > .. 

History, Philosophy, and Sociology of Science 

The proliferation of course titles in psychology made it neces- 

sa'ry to form categories that would encompass closely-related courses. 

The following breakdown explains Which courses are included in this 

study. It should be noted that codrse inclusion was based upon the . 

catalog descrip'tion, and not limited to classes offered by the 

depar^nt of psychology (e.g., a Child Development course offeree! 

by the Home Economics department would be included if the course . 

had a theoretical base), 

„ ^ ■ • ^' 

complete description of the system used to classify courses is 
available from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service, Number 167 235. 
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PSYCHOIOGY , - 

Includes courses and programs having to do with the nature, functions, 
and capabilities of the mind, (feelings . needs, desires) and the sci- 
entific study of human behavior. Courses which note the -personal " ' 
relevancy of psychological theories ar^ .included, but courses which 
have personal grewth or adjustment, or college and career orienta- • 
tion, as their primary focus are not included. The psychology . 
courses include: 

Elementary 
I.. General 

. Developmental , . . 

** Abnormal 

« Social-Industrial 

Personality and Psychology of Adjustment 
Experimental 
Educational 
Contemporary Issues 
Physiological 
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General principles of psychology as they apply to everyday life. . 
Courses which meet the criteria for General Psychology except 
for one or more of the following points were classified as Intro- 
ductory: (1) the tourse is not a prerequisite for any other - . 
courses; (2) practical applications are stressed more than theory; 
(3) the school's curriculum includes a oiore intensive general 
psychology course (except where the more intensive course is 
specifically designated as advanced or honors psychology); (4) tne 
course is specifically designed for non-social science majoirs; or 
(5) it is. a one semester, terminal course. Courses in college 
orientation are not included. 

General ^ 

A broad overview of -the general field and fundamental principles 
of psychology. In most cases this course is used as the pre- 
redulsite for further courses in the field. General courses 
emphasize the. theoretical aspects of psychology. In some- cases 
this course is offered in a year-long se^^es of classes. Ad- 
vanced or honors sections in. general psychology are included in 
this category. ■ 
Develo pmental ... \ 

The study of*^the emotional, intellectual, social and physical de- 
velopment of the individual. Courses in this cateaory may concen- 
trate on a specif jc period of the hum^n life-span (e.g., Child 
Development, Adolescent Psychology) or W cover, the entire 



developipental process--birth throi/gh death. Societal standards 
of "normal" development may .ba considered* but courses stressing 
the. development of deviant behavior are classifiCid as Abnormal. 
Developmental courses are found not only in the psychology cur- 
ricula, but may be taught in aVli^d health programs for health 
technicians or nurses, or education and early childhood education 
programs for parents and teachers 

Abnormal 

The study of the etiology, symptoms, and t:herapeutic approaches for 
treatment of organic and functional disorders. May include courses 
dealing with mental retardation, giftedness, social maladjustment, 
emotional disturbance, and other behavioral anomalies. In some 
cases this course may be an elective for social science students, 
but it is generally directed towards psychology students and those 
in health and education programs, 

SocialM ndus tria l 

The study of the individual that focuses attention on the interaction 
of internal and social processes as they relate to human behavior 
in general as well as in the work setting, ' Includes topics such as 
social perception, group and intergroup processes and social pat- 
terning. In addition to courses entitled Social Psychology and 
Industrial Psychology, tb-is category' incl udes Organizational PsyT 
chology, and Psychology for Suj^rvisors, Courses of this type that 
are offered within the sociology department'tire included in this * 
category. Although most courses withiji this group ^re college trans- 
fer courses in. the psychology department, some courses are directed • 
towards business personnel. 

Pe rsorralUy and Psychology of Adjustnfen t 

Study of "the ways personalities .develop and change, 6ften with an 
emphasis on the ways in whiich .people adjust to their environments. 
Investigate topics such as emotions, reactions to frustration, 
.individual differences, ntental health principles, sexual adjustment, 
and current theories of personality. These courses are offered as 
a part of the psychology curriculum but may satisfy general educa- 
tion requirements. Courses which focus on the personal growth of 
the student and group counseling experiences are not included if they 
do not have a General Psychology prerequisite, s 

Experimental ' 

A methodology course designed to introduce students to the funda- 
mentals of behavioral research. Principles of experimental design 
and analysis^. Usually has a general psychology prerequisite, and 
some call'fqr a background in statistics. Intended fbr the college 
transfer psychology major. 
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E ducational 

An Introduction to the basic principles of psychology that are pertin- 
ent to education Including Intelligence,^ social and emotional fac- 
tors, emd basic learning theories. May 'include principles and 
problenw of testing ^nd evaluation. Course Is usually designed for*, 
. teachers, prospective- teichers , or psychology majors-. 

Contemporary Issues • . * . ' 

Courses *that InOesjElgate current Issues In society that stress the 
theoretical appl1<^at1on of psychology to these areas. Examples of 
courses In these areas Include Psychology of Women, Social Psychology 
of Ethnic Minorities, Black Psychology, Human Sexual Behavior, . 
Psychology of CorVtemporary Social Issues, and' Psychological Founda- 
tions or Racism and Sexism. These tend to be general Interest courses 
open to the entire college community, though occasionally they have 
a General Psychology prere^isite, 

Physiologi cal 

Study of human behavior from a physiological point of .viev. An ad- 
vaficed level course designetl "for psychology majors and college 
transfer stud:ents who meet course prerequisites. Includes study bf 
central nervous system., as well as examination of other areas deal-' 
ing with the relationship^between biological systems and behavior.- 

After all the science courses were coded '(classified General, Devel- 
opmental, Experimental, etc.), class schedules for the 1977-1978 .academic 
year were examined and a count was made of the number of sections offered 
(day, .evening an4 weekend credit courses) for each term. Prerequisites 
and ins;tructional modes '(e;g. lecture/, lecture-lab) were determined from 
the catalogs. » ' 



RESULTS 

{ 

Table 2, developed from the described procedure, presents the 
psychology curriculum offered in two-year colleges for the 1977-78 aca- 
demic year. As Indicated, every college lists at least one psychology 
course in its catalog, and virtually every college (99%) offers at least . 
one section of psychology at some point in the academic year. 
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Table 2 . ^ ' ' 

chology Cqurses, 1n the Two-Year CoHeges, l«77-78 Acadefnlc Year 



Type of Course 



Percent of 
Cplle^es 
Listing This 
Type Course* 
. Catalog , 



Pertervt of 3 Percent of 
Cjolleges / Totsfl Psy- 
L1 sting This ' chology ' 
Type Course ^ Courses " 
In Clasg .' .Listed' on, ' 
Scheclu^fe ' SchedViTe 



Perji^nt of 
Total* Psy^ 
chology / ' 
•S^ctlo/fe 
Llstya on- - 
Schedule 

lecture 




of THiir 
Type Course , 
Hav.lng a • 
Prerequisite 



■ — • *^ . . ^ 


'/ ^ — 1 "TP \ 

J (n«i75) 


(n=175) ' 


(n=849) 


j[n=5694) 




4 

Elementary 


23 


^ — 

18 


3*— 

4 


4 


5 


General 


87 


87 


25 


56 , '"t 


22 


Developmental 


' • ^ 95 


87 ' 


33 


21 


40 


Abnormal 


41 

1 


36 


9 


5 


. ^2 


Social-Industrial 


• 49 


39 


9. 


5 


- 59 


Personal 1 ty/Ad jus tmen t 


43 


35 


8 


5 * 


'68 


Experimental 




8 


2 


Mo. 4) 

<- 


87 


Educational 


37 . . 


28 . 


6 


2 


70 


Contemporary Issues 


13 • 


10 


3 


; 1 . 


17 


Physiological 


^5 . 


3 


'1 . 


1 


100 



Note : 
-V — 



1. 175 colleges (100^ of sample) list one or- more psychology courses 1n the colle^^e c^^og. 

2. 173 Colleges (99^t of sample-) 11st one or more psychology courses 1n schedules of classes. 
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Psychology Enr ol In^nts 

Earlier studies Indicated that the average eoroll^ients in "psychology 
accounted for iix percent of all science courses, the average psychology 
program enrolled 629 students per year in 1968^^9, and an average of four 
.courses per school were listed 1n the catalog. The results of our 'study 
show continued growth in psychology, along with a similar growth in the' 
sciences in general. Psychology still actounts for six percent of all 
-science courses, but the average program in 1977-78 enrol>ed 1,041 students 
(this figure was attained by multiplying the average number of courses by 
the average class size), an Increase of almost 66 percent in 4.9 different 
courses. Som*e of this growth may be a function of including courses of- 
fered outside of the psychology departments, but even more of th^ growth 
is probably a function of an increase in the average enrollment total for 
two-year colleges in general. 

Social Science or Natural Science? , . 

As the literature suggests, junior/community college psychology 
offerings have a definite social science orientation. Experimental and 
physiological, ^e only categ,ories with a distinct natural science 
prientation, are infrequently offered courses--both accounting for under 
one percent of the total sections offered. It should be noted that bo£K 
of these courses had the highest percentage of prerequisites, which may 
also account for thfe l^ck of enrollments. 

Prer equisites , - 

Perhaps the best indication of the linearity of the curriculum is 
the use of prerequisites ^s entry level blocks on course enrollments 
(see Table 3). As might be^xpected, the elementary and general courses 
had few prerequisites, and the/experlmental (.87%) and physiological (100%) 
had stringent prerequisites. The rest of the courses developed no clear 
pattern as to prerequisites. 

Regarding the data on prerequisites, two other Issues emerge which, 
need to be examined, the form of the prerequisite requirement (e.g. 
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Table 3 
Prerequisites 





V 




\ 


' Fprm of Prerequisites 




/ 








Gen. Psych. 


An5^ 


two Psy. 


Soph. 


Psy & 


Psy. 


GPAf' 




If (>T 


9/ 1.1-1 -l-K 

* wi tn 


^nay oe an 


Psy. 


/Courses 


Stan4r 


Other 




Ui 


< 


Courses 


Pre- 


earl ier 


or ' / 


vnay- oe 




Stat* 


Test 






reqs. 


^ ser'i^s^ 


Soc. ^ 


Mrt of 




ence 












4ci^.. 


feries) * 




f 






Courses Offered 








- 




• 








bv Psvch. Deot. 






- 




• 










Element; dry 


31 


0 




— - 


— - 


— — 


•~ — 








91 1 


CL 


79 


£ 


7 


13 







7 


Developiflental 


194 


51 


87 


6 


7 










Abnormal 


66 


70 


78 ^ 


9 


13 










Soclal/Indust. 


71 • 


61 


65 


33 


2 


«- 








Personality/ 




















Adjust. 


65 


68 


80 


14 


■ 5 


2 






• 


Experimental 


14 


93 


62 


— — 


8 






0 1 




Educational 

0 

V/Un ttjinpui di y ^ 




/U 


DO 


7 


18 








7 




r 


80( 














Issues 


26 


19 










- - 




Physiological 


6 


100 


33 






% 


0/ 






TOTAL 


724 


45 


76 * 
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9 


1 
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22 
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Developmental 


79 


15 


* 

?5 


67 
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Abnormal • y 


10 


10 




100 
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- 




Social/Indust. 
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9 


44 




100 
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Experimental 


1 


0 
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Educational 


1 o 




00 


11 




11 


22 






ton temporary 


4 


0 
















Issuer 


— 












— 


Physiological. 




















TOTAL 




22 


29 




** 


4 


11 
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GRAND TOfAL 
















1 


1 


ALL PSYCHOLOGY 849 


48 


72 


14 


7 


2 


2 



sophomore standing, completion of a course in general psychology,, etc.), 
and thfe differential use of prerequisites in courses offered within psy- 
c;^qlogy departmest^ (85% of the psychology courses) and those offered by 
'other departments (15% of psychology of ferings),^^ Table 3 details these 
two ^reai. " • > 

As shown fn Table 3, courses offered outside the psychology depart- 
ment are* ifluch less likely to have a prerequisite. Departjiients of "psychology 
imposed prerequisite requirements for 45 percent of their offerings, while; 
nonpsychology offerings had prerequisites only 22 percent of the time. 
If one excludes the introductory courses (elementary and general) from con- 
sideration, the differences between prerequisite requirements for noh- 
psychology and psychology department offerings are even greater. Excluding 
introductory courses, 59 percent of psychology department courses have a 
prerequisite, compared to only 22 percent of the nonpsychology department ; 
courses. 

Depar^tmental differences are clear not only in the percentage of 
prerequisites but also the form of the prerequisite requirements- In 
psychology department offerings, general psychology is the most common' 
prerequisite. Outside courses with prerequisites, however, are more likely 
to require the completion of any other course in the social sciences than 
to require a specific course in gejieral psychology. 

The two courses that have a natural science orientation, experimental 
and physiological, also have the strictest prerequisites. . Two-thirds of 
the physiological courses require a previous course in psychology and 

another science (usually biology), while almost one-third of the^expfirir 

mental courses require the completion of general psychology and statistics 
for admittance. 

The use of prerequisi tes In advanced courses, in psychology that-are — 
offered within the psychology department indicates a structured curriculum. 
But the fact that courses other than general psychology are rarely used as 
prerequisites would be' an indication of a lack of sequence or linearity in 
the curriculum. . • * • ^ 
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.Curriculum by College Regi on, Co ntro l an(t^1ze 

Tabl^ 4 repres'ents the psychology curriculum in the 175" col leges 

.classified by .region, control, and size (The s'tates included in each 
region and\the colleges included ifl each of ttie groups can be found in 
-Appendix A )♦ , ^ ^ ^ 

The most outstanding feature of the regional breakdowns is the 
absence of any rea]ly striking differences. The Middle. States colleges 
are most likely to offer courses , in abnormal and social-industrial, 
while those in the South, are much less likely to offer abnormal courses. 
Colleges in the West are most likely to offer personality adjustment and 
contemporary issues, and least likely to" offer educati6nal psychology. 
They are also most likely to offer experimental and physiological, but 
this is probably more a function of college size since half the^^rg^ 
schools are in the West. 

« 

The variable of control (public or private) is also largely influ- 
enced by college size, with 89 percent of the private colleges in the 
small college (less than 1,499 student?) category. Accordingly, the 
private colleges are somewhat less likely to of fer any of the advanced 
psychology courses. However, they are mpre likely to. offer educational 
psychology. 

Size of college naturally influences the variety of courses offered, 
although the differences here are not as great as' one might imagine. The 
mos.t evident] differences are the higher availability of courses in exper- 
imental , pwsiological , and contemporary issues in large colleges. The 
"f4ftd4H^>f^^^^^fi^ghfe-\xperi m en^tal-fisychoIogy_lS-J i mi ted to the large college? is 
probably directly related to the availability of both a sufficient pool 
of psychology majors and laboratory space. Sheer numbers of available 
students account for the increased offerings in physiological and con- 
temporary psycholcJgy.' Oh the whole, while one must be impressed with 
the uniformity\of effort in psychology nationwide, the large number of 
schools that do noti^offer courses beyond general and developmental * 
leaves room for expansion of curriculum, . 
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Group 



N 



Course Offerings by College Regibn, Contrbl , and Size 

I 3— — ■ 



Total 
Sample 



Course 

Elementary . 19 

General 87 

Developmental 87 

Abnormal 36 

Social- 
Industrial 39 

Persona Vity/ 

Adjustment 35 

Experimental 8 

Educational. 28 

Contemporary 

Issues 10 

Physiological 3 

J 



North- 
east 

(11) 



9 
91 
100 

45^ 

45 

45 
0 

10 

0 
0 



Region 

Middle . South Mid- Mountain West 



A 



States 
(21) 



0 

100 
90 
\Z 

57 

29 
5 

33 

10 
0 



(54) 



28 
85 
87 
22 

28 



0 
0 



West 
(39) 



15 

79 
87 
38 

38 



24 41 
2 8 
30 38 



8 
3 



Plains 
(22) 



18 
77 
91 
45 

41 

23 
14 
27 

1^ 
0 



(28) 



18 
100 
89 
29 

43 

57 
21 ' 
7 

3^ 
18 



Control 
Public Private 

(147) • (28) 



16 
91 
91 
38 

42 

37 
10 
20 

12 
4 



29 
68 
7$ 

25 

21 

25 
0 

25 

0 
0 



Size 

Small Medium Large 
Xm 1500- ^7500+ 
'7499 

(72) (78) (25) 



19 
78 
83 
25 

26 

28 

y 4 

26 

1 
0 



13 
92 
91 
42 

46 

32 
4 

'29 

' 12 
1 



28 
100 
100 

48 

52 

64 
32 
28 

24 
20 
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The data collected indicate which course is most likely not to ^je 
offere'd^even though it is listed in the college catalog. About one- 
fourth of the colleges that list educational psychology in their catalogs 
did not offer the course at all in 1977-78; For both physiological 
psychology and experimental psychology, over 40 percent of the schools 
that list these courses in the catalog did not offer them to the students 
Our tatulatioiis show a total of 216 courses from the sample of 175 col- 
leges that did not appear on the schedule of classes, although they were 
listed in the catalog. Since 849. courses were actually offeredr+t can 
be seen that^approximately one out of every five psychology courses 
listed in college catalogs was not- offered. A disproportionately high 
percentage (55%) of the 216 courses that were not of ferejj^ by the colleges 
were fti-the developmental classif ication^^. General psychology, on^the 
other hand, was almost always offered if it appeared in the catalog. 

DISCUSSION 

Problems in comparing our data with past studies^wefiT^iscussed 
earlier in this monograph. To the degree that comparison Js possible, 
however, a number of trends come to light^ Most evidentjs the contin- 
ued gi^wth and virtual universal ava-ilability of the introductory course. 
Of the collies in* our sample, 97 percent offered either elementary, 
general,, or both of these course^, which continues the trend that has 
seen the introductory course grow from being listed in the catalogs of 
89 pereent of the colleges in 1948 (see Sanford & Fleishman, 1950) 
t6wards inclusion in practically all two-year colleges. . ^ 

Although our system of' classifying pumerop couj^se titles under the 
heading of "Developmental Psychology" precluded accurate comparison with 
past studies, the large number of courses offered in this area attests 
to its popularity. On. the othfer hapd, there are a disproportionately 
. large number of developmental cot#s>s' listed in the college catalog that 
were not offered during the 1977-78 academic .ye^r. One must assume ♦that 
these courses were^ not offered. because jof a lack oT student interest. 



This may be an early Indication of a trend away from developmental 
courses, although It Is hard to make any definitive predictions based 

on the available data. 

The nteratnre suggests that the one area that Is actually declining 
In" two-year colleges Is educational psychology. In 1947. educational 
psychology was listed In the catalogs of 46 percent of two-year colleges 
(Sanford & Fleishman. 1-950); this figure was down to 26j5ercent (Lux 
& Daniel. 1978) by 1975 (thfs figure only considers psychology department 
offerings). Although our data show that 37 percent of all colleges list 
the course in the catalog, closer analysis reveals that 28 percent of 
-ttTF-crymges offer educational psychology through their psychology depart 
ment. which would indicate that the decline in educational psychology 
appears to have stabilized. 

One area that appears to have grown tremendously in recent years is 
abnormal psychology. Earlier data (Lux & Daniel. 1978) separate classes 
on the. "exceptional chilcf" from abnormal. They were combined for this 
study, but even the combination of these course titles would not account 
for the rise indicated. Our figures show 41 percent of the colleges 
list abnormal, while in 1975, 20 percent listed abnormal and seven per-- 
cent listed the exceptional child. Pferhaps the most logical reasbn for 
thisT^s thTrecenr-hrterest tn spedal_edycat1 on. coupled with the. con- 
tinued growth of programs for mental health wor_kers. 

As the literature suggested, the natural -sclence-orfented Offerings 
~7^^;;7wl^?r7i^^ 1s;iown to five perc ent 

(from 6%) and experimental, which in 1975 was offered at 1.9 perce^iOT^ 
the colleges! is onTy offered at 14 percent in 1977-78. This .trend 
raway from these courses reinforces the notion that most psychology en- 
^Vollments are not psychology major, transfer-oriented students. It 
/supports the notion that the twci-year college psychology curriculum is 
Yfiot comnonly structured as a sequential curriculum, but more as a col- •, 
|ji^ct1on of "special interest" courses with a general psychology pre- 

yequisite (as Wolfle recpmmended^W^ — 

Contemporary issues courses, a rather recent development. ^^^re~^ 
'^ed at 11 percent of the colleges in 1969, ^nd heewe grown slightly 
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to 13 percent In 1977«»78. "However, the course titles offered In this 
category somehow seem more appropriate as upper division courses for 
students with a broad base of knowledge. At the very least, a background 
In the general principles of psychology should be prerequisite for stu- 
dents who enroll In these courses, yet only ij percent of the contemporary 
Issues courses had any prerequisite. 

^ Although the two-year colleges dp seem to offer a reasonable variety 
of courses, it Is still clear from our data that only two psychology 
courses, general a-nd developmental, are offere*at over 40 percent' of 
the nation's two-year colleges. There are large numbers of students 
whose only exposure to higher education Is In the two-year college. ' , 
There are also many nontradi tlonal returning students who have wide- 
ranging interests.^ It is probably not feasible- within the present struc- 
ture of most two-year colleges to provide the range of courses necessary 
tb accommodate the ijivterests pf all students, but it seems in some ways 
inoAlc that in this open-door system of education, many doors of knowledge 
are closed. The reason for this is i6ear--the correlation between en- 
rollments and qourse offerings. ' 

Nonetheless, the large number of courses oriented towards personal 
adjustment do seem to be questionable as "college transfer" or courses 
offered for credit. They seem more appropriately, offered through the 
eommunlty services division, as part of- an occupational program, or as 
an elective course taken for A. A. degree requirements. This observation 
is not new— Wolfle spoke ogt strongly about this issue in 1952. 
Because of the heterogeneity of students a.nd student Interests \x\ 



two-year colleges, the need for learning modules, an idea put forth during 
the 1973 APA Convention, would seem ideal ly_ suited. The National Science^ 
Foundation and the Amerjcan Psychological Asso(^t1on might well jointly 
sponsor a project to develop reproducible modules .suitable- for two-year 
college students. Thfese modules could deal with discrete areas of 
psychology (e.g.y perception, learning, motivation, etc.) or could be 
organl2ed'as individual courses. ^ By developing a complete system of 
these-flwekrlesr a^ Svtudcnt' could select a program based on interest and 
lappllcabnity to future pursiiits rather than by what is aval lable. ^ 



College location or size would no longer be a factor In the availability 
of courses, especially if modules could be funded through grants or 
checked out through a "national rfb\ry" system. These problems and the 
proposed solution are not unjque to psychology. Therefore, psychology 
faculty members who are interested in the modular approach might con- 
sider cooperative efforts with faculty from other disciplines. 
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PART II 
INTRODUCT ORY PSYCHOLOGY 

IhE LITERATURE 

While the literature on psychology education has tajcen innumerable 
changes of direction^ the one consistent theme Is the vital role of the 
Introductory course, which ^s usually titled Elementary, Introductory, 
General, or Survey of Psychology. Yet, as Kullk et al. (1973) aptly 
summarized, "If Introductory psychology Is more than a state of mind, It 
is less than a clear concept" (p. 22). Kullk et al. (1973) found that 
98 percent of two-year colleges offer Introductory psychology, and Losak 
and Beal (1970) claim. that 100 percent of two-year colleges with enroll- 
ments In excess of 2,000 students offer Introductory psychology. For 
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purposes of our study. Introductory psychology refers to both Elementary 
and General classifications (see p. 12 for explanation of categories). 

Not only Is, the Introductory course 1n psychology widely offered. It 
is also a very popular" course for students. The average class size In 
introductory psychology Is 35 students (Irion, 1976), and since It Is 
traditionally a lecture class. It Is easily 1;aught by a single Instructor 
without the need for special facilities. As Irion notes, "the Intro- 
ductory course represents very big academic business", (p. 5). Qf all the 
psychology courses listed" by two-year colleges, Kullk et al. (1973) 
.assert that introductory courses account for 27 percent of the course 
titles. To what; degree this popularity is attributable to the fact that 
students see introductory psychology as a "bluff" course (Astin, 1965) . 
is difficult to determine. 

because few of the students who take Introductory psychology Intend 
^to major in the field, "Beginning-level courses . . .must be thought 
of as coherent experiences in themselves" (Kulik et al., 1973, p. 16). 
This, of course, limits the way the course should be structured. 
McKeachie and Milholland (1961) propose. that "If we fail to build from 
the concrete and specific to more general principles, we have failed to 
teach adequately" (p. 28). Yet McKeachie and Milholland co^ld not reach 
a decision on whether the first course should^be a year-long, sequence 
(KuTik et al. say that 25r4% of colleges sampled offer two- or three- term 
sequences, 1973), and there is great variation in the units/term con- 
figuration.. Table 5^ as It appears In Dan1(^l (1970, p. 539), reports this 
variation. 

Table 5 ' - 
* Unit/Term Configuration of First Course 

' In troductory Course- ' 
3 hour / 1 quarter . " 

3 hour / 1 semester or 4; hour / T quarter ' 67% 

4 hour / 1 semester, 5 hour / 1 quarter, or 3 hour / 2 quarters ^^% 
3 hour /i.2 semest6rs or 3 hour / 3 quarters .15% 
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The question of whether personal adjustment should be one of the 
goals of the first course is also relevant. Though the adjustment orien- 
tation is discouraged in the literature (HcKeachie & Milholland, 1961; 
Wolfle, 1952), a study of introductory psychology students at a California 
two-year college showed introductory psychology to be instrumer^al in 
influencing persohal adjustment and modifying authoritarian attUudes 
(Corey, 1968). 

There is also disagreement over whether the introductory course 
should include laboratory work. Despite the expense involve^y McKeachie 
and Milholland (1961) reconunetd inclusion of a laboratory component 
wherever, the first course involves a year sequence. Although Katz (1978) 
offers ways of reducing the greater cost of a laboratory over straight 
lecture, perhaps the cost should not be the factor that influences the 
decision on whether labs should be offered. Where instructors favor the 
use of laboratories but are discouraged by cost-conscious administrators, 
the salutary effect of introductory psychology on the^udget should not 
be overlooked. Irion (1976) note"? tf,at "Few other courses in any college 
touch as' many students, have as consistently high enrollments, or bring 
as high a tuition return to the college as does the introductory psy- 
chology course" (J>. 8). . ■ >^ 

Alternatives to the tradi tiofial . single course, survey format of 
introcTuctpry^Jychology prevail in certain colleges, with some offering 
separate bourses for honors students, psychology majors, and nonmajors.^ - 
Separate courses for nonmajors were offered at 7.2 percent of two-year 
colleges (Kulik et al.; 1973). and advanced, general psychology ^as of- 
fered at five percent of the colleges reported by Lux and Daniel (1975^. 
Senn (1977) is a strong critic of the traditional sur^^ey format, claim- 
ing that instructors are\ecessarily torn between depth and breadth. ^ 
Instead of the often incoherent survey course,^he suggests that lower- 
, level topical courses be offered. He cautions, however, that "When aif- 
currlcular component is accepted by 98 percent to 100 percent of th^^^^ 
colleges and univer^+ties in this country, changes and alternatives to 
. ,the curriculum must be offered with a great deal of caution'^- (1977. p. 125) 
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Though it seenis appropriate to proceed with caution, the number of stu- 
dents who enroll in introductory psychology courses mandate continued 
research on the shape and form of first-year courses. 

METHOD 

The curriAlum study described in Part I provided the data presented 
here on introductory psychology. The categories Elementary and General 
are included in this classification. A description of the courses in- 
cluded in these two categories can be found in the curriculum chapter. 
Please note that classes that are completely "applied," and teach no 
general principles of psychology, were not considered for this study. 
Also excluded were courses on college or career orientation that are 
often offered through departments of psychology". 



RESULTS 

The- data support past findings that virtually all two-year colleges 
offer some form of introductory psychology. Table 6 represents the 
frequency of these course offerings. 



Table 6 
Frequency of First Courses 



Course 



Percent Lifting 
in Catalog 
(n=175) 



Percent Listing 
in Schedule 
(n=175) 



Elementary 


.23 < 


18 


General ^ 


.87 


87 


Colleges with both Elementary 






and General 


• 14 


8 


Colleges with either Elementary 






or General 


97 


97 

1 
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Introductory courses are also responsible for extremely heavy enroll 
ments, -Enrollment figures (obtained through a class section survey that 
h described in Part III on Instructional Practices) show the following 
enrollment figures for first-course sections, with the final column 
showing enrollments for al 1. science sections ^^s a means of comparison. 



Table 7 





Introductory Psychology 


Enrollments 






Elementary 


Gpneral 


Tota»l Sample 


Initial Enrollment 








Males 


13.8 


15.4 


16.3 


Females 


/ 23.5 


21.9 


15.5 


^ Total 


37.3 


37.3 


31.8 


Received Grades 








Males 


10,1 


12.6 


12.8 


Females 


19.5 " 

..11 


19.0 


12.5 


Total 


■ 29.6 


.31.6 


25.3 



Introductory psychology appears to be a good source of enrollments, par- 
ticularly in light of the many sections of.these courses that are actually 
offered during the academic year. Our results show that colleges offering, 
elementary psychology ^rkin .6. 2 sections per year, and those offering general 
psychology average 15.1 sections per course, per year (calculated by 
dividing tfie total number of sections offered by the total number of 
courses offered). , The, average number of students enrolled in a first 
course In psychology (in colleges that offer one or more introductory 
courses) is 758 per year! . One college in our sample offered 155 sections 
of general- psychology in a single year. 

As presented In Table 5 (p. 26), large colleges were more likely to 
offer both elementary and general psychology. All colleges (100%) in . 
t(>e Middle States and the West offered general, but only 79 percent of 
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those in the Midwest* and 77 percent in Mountain/Plains offered it. 
Elementary was widely offered at private colleges in the South, but 
was not offered at any colleges (public or private) in the Middle States. 
One of the more obvious organizational differences between elementary 

A. 

and general psychology is the number of credits offered and the use of 
multiple course sequences'. The following table demonstrates these dif- 
ferences ; 

Table 8 

Units/Term Breakdown by Course 



Course 

Units/Term Elementary General 



3 hour / 1 quarter ' . 475f 4$ 

3 hour / 1 semester or 4 hour / 1 quarter , 42^ 57% 

4 .hour / \ semester, 5 hour / 1 quarter, 

or 3 hour / 2 quarter 11% . 22% 

3 hour / 2 semester or 3 hour / 3 quarter . -0% 17% 



While no elementary courses were offered in a multi-term sequence, six 
percenT~of the co4-Tege^^.f£rfi(l l.three-quarter sequence of general 



psychology, and 13 percent offered a two-term sequence. Two colleges 
{■I* of sample) offered a three-quarter/3-unit option plus a 5-unit and 



m 
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unit, two-quarter option. ^ 
( Very few co^l leges offered an advanced or honors section in general 
psychology. This type of course was offered at only three percent of 
the colleges in the sample. / 

There were- also few courses that scheduled laboratory hours as a 
part of the general psychology coilrse. Only thr^e percent of the colleges 
offering general psychology actual ly, scheduled laboratory hours, although 
17 percent of the instructors of ^general psychology classes (from class 
section survey described in Part III) noted some use of, labdratory exper- 
iments by students. 
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DISCUSSION • • ' 

The two-year collegfe psychology curriculum revolves almost entirely . 
around the introductory course*. Subsequent courses often have \ general 
psycholt)gy prerequisite, but rarely do advanced courses have prerequi- 
sites beyon* general psychology. General psychology alone accounts for 
56 percent of all sections 'fn psychology included in this study. 

Because of thejr importance in the curriculum, introductory courses 
need'to be closely scrutinized. Do they, as Senn (1977, p. 125) suggests, 
"lack coherence," or are they presented as "A bewildering array of 
topics . . . with little or no integration?" How feasible is a modular 
type of course arrangement? Are most general psychology courses taught 
in ^ way that would justify their satisfying general education require- 
ments, as is often the case? These questions would seem to- merit an in- 
tensive examiffetion of the state-of-the-art in Introductory psychology 
courses In two-year colleges. This ,study should also address the compe- 
tencies a student should develop In these courses, a recommended per- 
formance level to validate these competencies, and possible predictors of 
success in the course. McKeachle and Milholland offer some -sample 
objectives (1961, pp. 61-66) that could be used as a starting point. 

While it has been acknowledged that few two-year college psychology 
Students" transfer to four-year colleges or universities as psychology 
majors, there is an -tmportant minority of students who do Intend to major 
In psychology or a related social science beyond the community/ junior 
college. One jjiight consider separate courses for these^^students. so 
that a greater percentage of introductory courses could be redirected, 
towards the nonmajor, students who comprise the majority of enrollments In 
these courses. This suggestion would appear to be easily feasible In 
many of the colleges which offered general psychology and had enough 
students to offer over. 20 sections a year. Out of the approximately 760 
students that It would take to'flll 20. sections ; It seems reasonable to 
assume that there would be 20.'25 prospective psychology majors to warrant 
a spedal section of Introductory psythology. 

3'/ 
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Facttlty in two-yeah colleges should systematically a^scertaln the 
amount of laboratory experience in equivalent courses provided for stu- 
dents at their ma^^r transfer institutions. Perhaps two-year^college 
psychology instructors have been led to believe that schools cannot, 
afford lab space, or that it is not necessary in psychology. Irion (1976) 
suggests the "ADA Clout" that general psychology instructors possess-- 
perhaps they should attempt to utilize this clout if. they feel that their 
.students would benefit. The suggestion for using labs in psychology 
courses is not going to come from school administrators, who must be 
happy with the present "profitability" of psychology courses, but in- 
structors should nbt assume it is impossible to implemefit. Past recom- 
mendations that lab work should be included in year-long survey courses 
seem appropriate, but the question of whether or not to use lab work 
will have to be made by the instructor or department chairperson.- This 
decision should be based on an assessment of student needs, not on the 
basis of accepted institutional 'practices. 

In summary, the introductory cqurse in psychology at two-year col- 
leges must be presented as a coherent educational experience that does 
not presuppose that students have a desire for further study in, psychology 
^ternative methods of course structure should be carefully researched - 
so that the course might become more relevant in form and presentation 
to the heterogeneous clientele who enroll in introductory psychology. 

r ' ■ . - 
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PART III 

' INSTRUCTION ' ' • 

THE LITERATURE 

Information about instructional practices in two-year colleges is 
historically fragmented and disparate. Cohen and Brawer (1972) note that. 
'Despite the magnitude of the America*) educational enterprise, surprisingly 
little Is known about the process of instruction and few agencies are 
systematically studying the matter" (p. 214). Psychology instruction is ^ 
. not "atypical »5,in fact, "very little is known about the specific instrgc- 
tional techniques ^nd classroom behavior of the typical college teacher 
of psychology" (Astin, 1965; p. 309). ' 

This Is not meant to irfiply a- lack of variation or innovation in the 

field, for there has been tremendous experimentation with instructional' 

*. • ' ■ ' 
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Innovations (see Maas 8. Klleber. 1975. for an extensive fompllatlon of 
teaching Innovations In psychology). But research tends, to be localized. 
>!nd In many cases purely descriptive. Qf particular concern within the 
Vwo-y«ar college context Is that, "the problem of hcjw to deal with the 
less academically apt student Is not yet resolved" (Wood i Wylle. 1975, 

p. 384). v . \ ' ' 

There has been some 1nvest1*1(\n on the utillzatlpn of cla^s time. 

Astin (1965). for ex^le. found plychology courses rated very low on the . 

amount, of class participation and Interaction. Lectures tend to be the 

most widely accepted means of communicating Information. Unfor^nately. 

as Walker and McKeachle (1967) point out. nt^ lecture. In particular. In 

spite of Its nearly Universal use. or .possibly Aecause of ft. tends to he 

generally Ineffective. Inefficient, uninspiring, or misused" (p. 12). 

Gwest lectures are utilized by only 11.3 percent of the faculj:y (Kullk 

et al.. 1973)^ . - . - 

Aside from the traditional lecture format for psychology Instruction, 
the most widely acclaimed and documented approach to teaching ps^holpgy ^ 
Is the Personalized System of In'structloiL(£SI}_. (Keller. 1968). This plan 
was^ufeed in three percent of psychology course^ in 1969 -(Kulik et al . . 
1973). Claims about the success or failure of the Kellef'Plan vary widely. 
Sheppard and MacDermot (1970) attest to higher scores on both objective 
arid essay tests using the Keller Plan.^ In addition to higher achievement. 
Johnson et aU. (1975) note a lower dropout rate when students use PSI. 
~\ot the least surprising is that these findings are supported by Keller 
(1^4). On the other hand, Wood and Wyli^e (1975) found "it is the less 
apt\tudent who profits least, rather than most, from these (Keller plan) 
courses", (pp. 382-383). In short, the data seem to be somewhat mixed, but X, 

generally positive. \ ^ ' 

Another alternative means of instruction is textbook assignments. 
The decline in student reading scores has been a widely noted issue for 
the past few years, and naturally the impact Is strongest at the two- 
year callele level. Buf th^ ability to read is particularly crgcijrl for ^ , 
achleven^rft in psychology. In fact. Levin, Foster and Leake (1976), in 
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studying the correlation between reading ability and grades, found that 
psychology course grades have a higher correlation with reading ability 
than English courses. Noting this interdependency between psychology and 
reading ability, Sherman (1976) devised an introductory psychology cowrse 
to be used for remediation of reading and writing problems. This idea my 
merit further study and development, as the readinq problem is a growing 
concern. In 1967, 75. percent of the psychology instructors were satisfied 
with their textbook {3% used no text)," and only six percent felt iti/as 
too advanced (National Science Foundation, 1969). As riding scores con- 
tinue to fall, the difficulty of matching text to student abilities. becomes 



more acute. 



One area of instruction that seems to generate a high lefel of agree- 
ment is the importance of utilizing behavioral objectives (Cohen & Brawir, 
1972; Walker & McKeachie, 1967). Ostrowski (1977) claims that a behavioral 
objectives delivery system results in better student performance, greater 
persistence, and high ins.tV'uctor evaluation. 

While there is 5ome disagreeJnent about the utility of different in- 
structional methodologies, there is agreement that instructors of psychology 
rely heavily on objective tests to evaluate their students (Astin,/ 1965; 
Irion, 1976). The extent to which other evaluative measures are Utilized 
is not well documented. Eltringham (1976) suggests assigning an independent 
research topic, and Young (1970) reports that faculty and students are in 
favor of a no-failure grading policy. Whether these*^ ideas-"a'ffect the level, 
of student learning is not discussed. ^ j 

The areas where teachers feel they need more ^1stai\^e are parti cu- , 
larly interesting because their concerns rfeveal the need for both staff 
development and'improved facilities. Table 9. reflects these instructional 
needs. As noted earlier the available information on instruction does not 
pre'sent a very complete picture,, a lthou|^ interest in thi,s area, spurred 
by Keller and.others, is rapidly grow^^^j ' 
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Table 9 

\ Psychology Instructor Needs 

\^Jdeis an^ materials for demonstrations 5i* 
w Ideas^on teaching or organization 49% 
^.j^ching ';|Ids (filmi, tapes) ' ^8% ^ 

■^w-ldeas fi^r* curricular expan^on or revision 32%. 
p^jects, e^l^'pment for lab work 31% 

"fe'^r d;rff6rent texts „ 

Pr^^ri^ied le^nn^^Q materials . 
\^c^n1el, 4970, p. 
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^r-" ' ' . METHOD • • 

\v/ \ '"'^ . 

The first s^pNn asses^^ing' instructional practices in the sciences 

was to establish.<i\random sa^le of^colleges/ The procedures used in put- 
ting this sample;,r^f375)\?;ogether are described in Part I. Each college 
president who agr^d^^o parik^fiate in the study was asked to name a 
contact person at"^ ,^chp61 . j^ho was given the title "on-campus facili- 
tator." An comnKJ^^tioh and^fcorrespondence between the Center for the 
Study of Conimun1ty<boT4ege$tan(l th^ sample colleges was conducted through 
the 175 on-campus 'facilitator^ i\ * ^> 

> Once the college catalogs were obtali^ed from each school. Center staff 
read each course description in the catalog and put courses in the appro- 
priate category according to' the Course 'Classification System for the 
Sciences (Hill & Mooney, 1979). TMese courses were then arrayed in. six 
group$. The psychology courses for each school were listed along with all 
other behavioral and social science courses listed in the catalog. 

The nexttstep in. the process invcrjvibd counting^the science course 
offerings in the Fall 19,77 day and evepl'ng schedules of classes.. Each 
college's schedule was reviewed one section at a time. Using the course 
list developed .from the college catalog, courses that were properly cate- 
gorized' 'as science courses were identified for inclusion in this study. 
Each science cou»*se section was then underlined. A list was developed for 



each college that showed the courses offered dnd the number of sections 
of tJhe course that were listed in the schedule gf classes. 

The selection of individual class sections was done by drawing every 
thirteenth section in each of the six major science areas. After randomly 
selecting the first college, the system was automatically self- randomizing 
Each sampled section was recorded on a checklist for the facilitator at 
each schooU This checklist included the. name of the instructor listed as 
teaching the section, the course title, s^cti oil** number, and .Hpe- d^ys and ' 
time the class met. A .copy otJthis checklist was kept at the Center to- 
tally the surveys as they were received. 

A survey form for ^ach. instructor was mailed to the campus facilitato 
' .' » ■ - 

together with instructions for completing the questionnaire and a return 

envelope addressed to the sailie facilitator (see Appendix B for a copy of 
the Instructor Survey). The return envelope had the instructor's name 
listed as the return address and was clearly marked "Confidential." This 
enabled ^he on-campus facilitator to keep an exact record of who had re- 
sponded with<5ui^t opening the envelope. This technique. guarantees confiden- 
tiality to the respondent -whi le also enabling the facilitator to follow up 
on the. retrieval of surveys from nonrespondents . 

Questionnaires were mailed out to 1,683 instructors. Since the sur- 
veys were mailed out'betwpen February 20 apd April 10, 1978.Xafter the 

I 

completion of the fall term), 114 surveys were not deliverable; this was 
due to faculty dismissal , retirement, death, etc. An additional 77 sec- 
tions were cancelled. Of the 1,492 deliverable sTjrvpys, 1 ,275 were re- 
turned. This established an overal U response rate of 85.5 percent. 
Questionnaires were retrieved from 100 percent of the faculty sampled at 
nearly 69 percent of the colleges. Table ,10 shows the relationship be- 
tween completed surveys in the -different disciplines and the percent of 
the total number of science class sections offered in these disciplines 
In the 1977-78 academic year. 

Of the 1,275 responses, 143 surveys were retrieved from Instructors 
o.f psychology. The results reported here are based on these responses. 

\ 
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fable 10 , 

Percent of Survey Responses and Total Sections by Discipline ' 

_ . , _ : . .. . . 

Returns on the 77-78 Academic 

Class* Section Year— % of Total 

Discipline Survey— % of Lecture Sections 

Total 





(n=l,275) 


(n=49,27S) 


Agriculture 


3.0 


3.0 


Biology 


12.5 


10.5 


Engineerinq 


11.3 . 


Tl.O 


Math/Computer Science 


30.8 


32.5 

t 


Chemistry 


6.4 


5.1 


Earth/Space 


3.6 


3.6 


Physics 


3.5 


3.2 


Interdisciplinary Natural Science 


2.3 


2.7 


Anthro & Interdls. Social Science 


2.4 


3.0 


Psychology 


11.2 


11.6 


Sociology 


7.4 


8.1 


Economics 

... — ^^w-. -.-^-^ . -L 


5.4 


5.6 . 



RESULTS 

Instructors of psychology teach their courses fliuch like their colleagues 
in the other social scienjces (sociology, economics, anth»Kjpology).' However 
some differences appear when psychologists are compared wfth the scjlience 
faculty as a whole. 

Class format for each of the classifications was determined from the 
Inspection of college catalogs (see Table 1]^). Except In experimental 
■psychology ^ the lecture format clearly predominates. Courses that are 

f 
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designated lecture- field are those that either required field trips or 
hdd an observation component. Most of the lecture-field type courses 
were offered by early childhood programs that included classroom obser- 
vation. Classes that were counted as lecture only occasionally had a 
discussion section ^ but these are rarely noted in the catalog. 

Table 11 
Formation of Classes 



Introductory 
General 
Developmental 
Abnormal - 
Social-Industrial 
Personality /Adjustment 
Experimental 
Educati onal 
Contemporary Issues 
Physiological 



Lecture 



100 
97 



. 87 



96 
99 

100 
40 
98 
97 

100 



Lecture-Lab 



Lecture-Field 



3 

3 



10 
4 
1 



60 



2 
3 



As expected, class time is largely comprised of lectures and class 
discussion. Table .12 lists the percentage allotment, of class time in 
psychology classes as well as the allotment for the total science faculty. 

In addition to the allotment of class time, we also looked at the 
percentage of faculty utilizing these different class activities. As one 
would expect, virtually all instructors lecture. Guest lecturers were 
used in 25 percent of the psychology classes, compared to only 11,8 percent 
of the total sample. Psychology instructors weU also more Hkely than 
their natural science counterparts to include class discussions. 
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Table 12 

Amount of Class Time Devoted to Activities 



♦ 


Psychology 
Classes 


Total Scieace 
' Classes 


Lecture 


47. 8X 


44. ex . 


Class discussion 


19.4 


15.0 


Viewing and/or listening to film 

r\Y* ^AnpH itipHJ pi 


/ 9.4 


4.4 


OiH 77P^ /pxaml nati ons 


8.4 


9.7 / 




3 8 


2.6 

# 


Leeture/demonstration experiments 


3.6 


3.2 

4 


Guest lectures 


2.1 


.8 


Laboratory^ experiments by student^ 


^9 


11.3 


Simulation/gaming 


<^ 1.6 


.9 


Field trips 


■ .3 


.7 

4 


Laboratory practical exams 


.2 


1.7 - 


I' ■ 

Other 


1.3 


4.9 



While 93,7 percent of the psychology classes had discussion periods, 
natural science, math engineering, and agriculture classes had class time 

I 

devoted to discussion in less than 78 percent of the classes. As one 
would expect, there was much less opportunity for laboratory experiments 
by psychology students (only ^^.7% of classes) than In some of the other 
science disciplines (e.g., lab experiments were used In 86.7% of physics 
classes, 80. 5^^ of chemistry). At the same time, psychology instructors 
were quite likely to use some sort of media during the term, more 
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80 percent used fitms or tapes as opposed to only 46.4 percent for the 
total science group. 

Films were the most frequently used media. Of the 143 psychology 
respondents. 37 (25.9%) said the> used films "frequently'^ In class. 
Slides were used either "frequently" or "occasionally" by 30.1 percent 
of the instructors. Of those Instructors who used slides, 32.6 percent 

f 

either developed the slides themselves or with another faculty member. 
Maps, charts. Illustrations, and displays were used by 42.7 percent of 
the psychology instructors (only 9.U used them frequently). This was 
far less than in agriculture, anthropology and inteTdiscipl inary studies, 
chemis-try, and earth/space sciences, where maps, charts, etc, were used 
in over 70 percent of the classes. 

Grading practices in'-'^psychology courses were traditional, as shown, 
in Table 13. , i 

Table 13 
Grading Practices 



Psychology Total Science 

Classes Classes 



ABCDF 


.74.1 


73.6 


ABCD/No credit 


14.7 


15.3 


ABC/No credit 


7.7 


5.6 


Pass /F« 11 


.7 


1.4 


Pass/No credit 


2.8 


2.8 


Other 


6.3 


5.3 



Note: Some courses employ multiple grading options, which is why 
these- columns total over 100%. . 



■ We also looked at the extent to which various classroom activities 
•determine students' grades. Objective tests-were by far the most prevalent 
means of evaluation, followed by essay exams and papers written outside of 
class. Table 14 shows the grading emphasis\1n psychology. 

^ "... ' - . 
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Table 14 
Grading Emphasis 





Counted 25% or 
More Toward Grade 


Included But 
Counted^:^% 




Psych 


Total 


Psych 


Total 


Qutck score/objective tests 


73,4 


59.6 


12.6 


15.3 


Essay tes^'ts 


35.7 


40.8 


22,4^ 


14.7 


Papers written outside of class 


21.7 


8.9 


39.9 


25.1 


Parti cIpatttffT'Tri class discussion 


3.5 


1.9 


45.5 


i 32.5 


Regular class attendance 


■ 4.9 


2.8 


41,3 


32.0 


Research reports 


6.3 


2.7 


28.0 


14.2 


'J 

OV^ar reel tatlons 


4.2 


1.9 


23.8 


16.5 


PapeVs written In class 


r.4 


4.9 


11.9 


8.1 


Field reports 


5.6 


1.8 


14.7 


9.2 


Hornework 


-a 

5.6 


6.5 


10.5 


31.5 


Workbook completion 


2.8 


3.5 


10.5 


14.1 


Nonwrltten projects 


2.1 


, 1.8 


12,6 


8.1 


•Individual discussion with 
.instructor 


.7 > 


.8 


11.9 


8.9 


< 

Laborat;ory reports 


.7 


10.4 




16.9 


— _ — ^ — — ■ — ■ «■ ■■ \ / 
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The most commonly used type of test question is multiple response, 
which is frequently utilized by 85.3 percent of psychology instructors. 
Considering that only half the total sample used multiple choice questions 
frequently, this percent is high. Essay questions were the next most 
•popular form of test question (frequently usfed by 43.4% and seldom used 
by 32,9%);and cpmpletion questions were either frequently or seldom used 
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by about half the psychology Instructors. 

Perhaps more vital than the evaluation tools used are the abilities . 
that Instructors want fheir students to demonstrate. Table 15 shows th& 
responses to this question for psychology Instructors and for the total, 
sample. For this quest1,qn we have included responses for the total science 
faculty, psychology Instructors, and social science Instructors (anthro- 
pology and interdisciplinary, economics, and sociology). 

Table 15 
Desired Student Outcomes 



i 



Total Psych Soc S 

(n=1275) (n=143). (n=194) 



Mastery of a skill 
Very important 51.0 21.0 17.5 

Not important 17.3 35.7 36.1 

Acquaintance with concepts of the 
discipline 

Very 'importc^nt 83.1 ^ 87.4 83.5 

Not important 1.3 1.4 1.5 

Recall of specific information 
Very important • 42.7 52.4 32.0 

N6t important 5.7 1.4 .9.8 

Understand the significance/jf^ certain 
works, events, phenomena, experiments 

Very Important 44.9 55.2 51.5 

Not important .17.2 7.7 7.2 

Ability, to syn\:hesize. course content 
Very Important 46.5 51.0 60.8 

Not Important 10.0 4.2 1.5 

Relationship of concepts to student's 

own values , ' r 

Very Important 24.0 50.3 49.0 

Not importarit ' ^ ' 35.5 12.6 10.3 
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Related to the issue of abilities that students should be able to 
demonstrate are the course goals held by the Instri/ctor. The results of 
these questions (see Table 16) rjsveal the disciplinary distinctions be- 
tween psychology and other sicneces.' Instructors were^ asked to select one 
quality from each list of four that they most wanted their students to 
achieve. 

Table 16 

* v.. 

Desired Qualities for Students 



Psychology ' Total 



' "Understand/appreciate interrelationships 

of science & technology with society 38.5 26.9 

Be able to understand scientific research 

literature ' 5.6 1.5 

Set ' Apply principles learned in course to . 
1 solve qualitative and/or quantitative 

problems . ^ 50.3. 61.4 

Develop proficiency in laboratory methods 

and techniques of the discipline 2.1 8.3 





Relate knowledge acquired in class to 
real world systems and problems 


66.4 


48.2 


Understand th.e principles, concepts, & 

■ ^ terminology of the discipline 
Set 

2 Develop appreciation/understanding of 
scientific method ^ ^ 


29.4 
1.4 


42.6 
2.2 




i Gain "hands-on" or field experience in 
j applied practice 

1 • . 


2:1 


6.1 




Learn to use tools of research in* the 
science^ 


4.2 ^ 


> 8.6 


Se 


Gain qualities of mind useful in further 
education 


' 21,7 


32.9 


3 


Understand self 


42,7 


9,4 




Develop the ability to thinK critically 


' 30,8 


46.6 




It 

. • 44 • ' . 
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By far the most striking clfeftwage "between psychology and the sciences as 
ji whole is the emphasis of the- goal "Understand self" (see Set 3). This 
disparity would undoubtedly have been much greater if we had included in 
our study the large numbers of courses that have catalog descriptions 
emphasizing the personal orientation of the course. 

The choice of reading materials, amount of reading required, and the 
level of faculty satisfaction with thematerials used are all 4mportant 
topics to be explored when considering instructional practices. As ex- 
pected, the most widely used Veading material was the textbook, which was 
utilized by ^8 percent of the psychology instructors. The avferage in- j 
structor assigned 392 pages o'f textbook reading— a relatively high figure 
in relation to the total sample but about .normal for a social science 
course. There was a fair ambifif of dis^atisfactior) with the texts, and 
15 percent said they definitely intended to change to a new textbook. 
A little over half the faculty had total say in textbook selection, 
8,6 percent selected their own but had to verify it, 20' percent were 
members o^ the selection coninittee, and 17 percent did not have a voice 
in textbook selection. Various other reading materials (e.g., newspapers^- 
journal articles, syllabi, reference books) accounted for an additional 
total of 113 pages of reading in two-year college psychology courses. 
This riesu Its in an average total of 505 pages.. • ' 

In addition to classroom activities and,course goals, instructors 
were asked to note which, if any, out-of-class activities were required 
or recoimiended. The list of activities included on-campus educational 
films, other films, field trips, television programs, museum attendance, 
volunteer se/vice, outside lectures, and tutoring. None of these activ- 
ities were required by more than seven percent of the faculty in psychol- 
ogy, although films .were recommended by over one-^th1rd of the teachers, 
television programs were recommended by 58 percent, and 45.5 percent of 
the instructors recommended outside lectures. Almost 30 percent of the 
psychology instructors recommended doing volunteer work on a community 
service project, which was much higher than the 11.6 percent of the total 
scier/ce faculty to reconwend It. 



DISCUSSION 

The reported activities and emphiises of psychology instructors would 
seem to align closely with the Other social sciences. Although psychology 
is sometimes separated from-these social sciences and ^tfermed a behavioral 
science, in the two-year colleges this distinction seems' inappropriate. 

Most of our data support past;findings regarding .instructional prac- 
tices. The lecture is by far the most prevalent means of communicating 
Information, but our data reporting .that .class discussions account for 
the next largest block of class time run counter to Astin's (1965) asser- 
tion that psychology classes have little s.tudent-professor interaction. 
Of course, one reason for the Higher than expected amount of classroom 
interaction may be a factor of the orientation towards student self- 
adjustment in community colleges, whereas Astin's sample included both 
two-year and four-year colleges. ^ 

There seems to be a trend towards faculty dissatisfaction with text- 
books with the percentage of satisfied faculty dropping from 75 percent 
in 1967 (National Science Foundation, 1969) to 65 percent in, our study. 
This can be accounted for not only by the declining reading sco»es of 
stii'dents,,^ which make many college texts unsuitable, but also because of 
the expansion of knowledge within psychology, >;hi.g,h may well make older 
texts obsolete. Instructor satisfaction notwithstanding. Levin et al. 
(197§,) found a high correlation between .student reading ability and 
success 'in psychology courses. Our data, which show an average reading 
assignment of 505 pages, argue strongly for research to determine the 
reading levels in psychology textbooks, since it is hard to imagine a 
student with poor reading skills mastering over 500 pages of collegeMevel 
reading material. This clearly points up ^he need for identification of. 
students with reading problems prior to* enrollment .so that necessary- 
remediation efforts can be made. It may also be necessary to extend the 
use of reading tests as entry- level prerequisites to psychology courses. 

The question of studervts' declining reading ability leads naturally 
to the question pf whether psychology courses 'require students to write 
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enouqh. This becomes important because so many students take psychology 
courses to fulfill general education requirements. The data suc)gest 
that objective tests are by far the most preva'lent means of evaluation. 
Papers written outside of class count 25 percent or more towards students' 
grades in only one psychology course in five. Essay exams are a" signifi- 
cant evaluation, tool In pnly 36 percent of the courses, and are never • 
used at all in nearly pne-fourth of the courses. Because of its general 
education function, pskfiiilogy instructors should require that their 
stuclents be able to p^t their thoughts and ide^s into a. coherent paper. 

The-JJse of the Keller Plan" (PSI) continues to be limited, to around 
three percent of the courses, as the literature suggests. Although PSI 
has generated ^eat enthusiasm in Its adherents, there is still some ^ 
debate as to its utility with a junior college. population. Continue^ 
research should establish or discount its usefulness, particularly as it 
relates to the less apt student. If it can be established that PSI is 
a viable alternative to the traditional lecture format, faculty must be 
given ad^uate release time to restructure their courses. \ , 

Insttjuctors of psychology have been fairly resourcefiiT' in their use 
of guest lectures (25^ Mse them), but we Would encourage even greater use 
of this activity. • It not only can provide for different perspectives on 
course material, but is also a means of drawing the community expertise 
Into corvtact with the students. 

Visually all instructors utilize some sort*of media. In fact^ they 
are mo/e likely to show films than any other scientific di$cipl!ine. 
Otherv/ise, psychology instructors look 1 ike^ their social sc;}fence*col- . 
leagues. Although lectures are often criticized for their^ Jack 6f^ 
creativity and utility, until the ^insttetors xieve lop seme via|)le a^ 
--f»t4|(^,^psyi±Mpc|ywn continue to 'l?e presented in the traditional 



lecfure/discussion format. 
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.PART IV 
T HE .FACULTY ' v • - 

Teaching 1s the ralson d'etre of -two-year colleges': Therefore, much 
of the att-ention on two-year college researcih would seemingly be directed 
towards the faculty. Unfortunately, whereas little is known about effec- 
tive Instructional methodologies, evfen less^ls known about what makes a 
.good tfeacheV. Until educational research begins to uncover some of the 
psychological and perhaps physical attributes that make an individual an 
e/f'et;t4ve Instructor, data on faculty will necessarily be superficially 
descripstive. Therefore, It is not surprising that the. literature on 
psychology instructors in two-year colleges is parti cuUrly sketchy. 
Degree attainment seems. to be the primary focus for past writings. 



/ 

THE LITERATURE 

Kulik et al. (1973) reported that 11.3 percent of the faculty had j^^, 
a dpctorate degree in 1969 (Daniel, 1970, reported 19%) and suggested 
a relationship between psychology staff degree attainment and curricular 
offerings: "Where .the percentage of PhD's on the faculty is low, there 
may be further constraints on the curriculum" (p. 17). 

But the issue of whether the doctorate is suitable training for a 
conwunity college teaching job n debatable. Norton (1972) argues 
strongly against the need for the doctorate: "A person who earns a PhD . 
in a typical graduate department of psychology may neither be fit for the 
two-year college position nor consider the two-year college fit for him. 
He has overly identified with the graduate faculty model of a research/ 
subject liatter specialist, but he is undertrained in major tasks required 
of the irfetructor" (p. 449). Degree attainment aside, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation (1969) was clearly correct in stating that "the teaching 
capability of the teacher would seem to be a more important asset than 
his research output" (p. 2). 

There is no question that the master's is the most widely held degree 
but both Norton (1972) and Daniel (1970) point out that the American 
P$ycholQgical Association does not accord full membership to less than 
doctoral individuals. Irion (1976) attempted to get a picture of the 
ways- in which introductory psychology was taught in undergraduate psychol- 
ogy departments, but he ran into difficulty because the APA labels he 
acquired "did not include any comnunity colleges" (p. 4). This isolation 
of the community' college faculty is aptly observed by Daniel (1970), who 
states, "Most striking of all is the impression that junior, college 
teachers feel isolated and urgently seek working relationships with ot|;ier 
psychologists" (p. 542). . • 

Only slight' attention has befen paid to the attitudes of psychology 
faculty. One thing that Tias been established i? that they are well aware 
of thQ difficulty in teaching the student with poor inotivation or ability. 
Daniel i[1970) found that 61 percent felt that. teaching these students was 
an "acute problem." With the Increasing numbers of nontraditional stu- 
dents, the problem Is surely still alive. 
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METHOD. * . 
A limited amount of 1 nfonnati on on Ihe faculty compiled from the 
class section survey described in Part III. There were 143 resp6nses from 
psychology instructors included in this sample. 

RESULTS 

In 1977, 21 percent of the psychology faculty had obtained a doctor- 
ate degree, 73.4 percent had a master's, and 4. 2' percent held the bach- 
elor's (1.4% did not answer this question). 

Ertiployment status breaks down as follows; 

- Table 17 
College Status of Psychology Faculty 

Full-time faculty 74.8% 

Part-time faculty . .16.1 
Dept. or div. Chairperson 7.7 
Administrator 2.1 
Other l-^ 
No answer 1.4* 

The laTgisTpercenta^^ ^" ^ two-year 

college for 5-10 years (39.9%). Very fewTf^^^iTtr^J^?^^ 
were extremely long-term faculty. Only 2.8 percept of. the psychology 
faculty had been at a tw6-year college for less than one year or more 

than 20 years. ' . 

Many types of instructional assistance were available- to the faculty, 

and in most c^ses the faculty utilized these services: 
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Table 18 
Assistance Available to Faculty 



Assistance Utilized 



Available , 


Clerical help 


87.4 


73.4 


Library/bibliographic assistance 


69.9 


47.6 


Media production, faci li ties/assistance 


68.5 


44.8 


Test-scoring facilities 


60.1 


37.1 


Tutors 


42.7 


25.2 


Readers 

* 


15.4 


7.0 


Paraprofessional aides/instructional assistance- 


14.0 


10.5 


Laboratory assistants 


12.6 


10.5 

_ . . ■ . ...I ... . 



Clerical help is obviously the most desired assistance. The large 
use of test-scoring facilities and the limited utilization of readers 
seems in line with the psychology faculty'^ use of objective tests.- 

Of even greater importance is what the instructors felt they heeded 
to make their course even more effective. The more popular options are 
noted in Table 19: 

Table 19 



PsycRoTogy TristnictDrs^l^/ould t1k(f . • 

Students better prepared to handle course 50.3% 

Ava"i lability of more media ' 46.9 / 

Instructor re lipase time 39.2 

Smaller class « 39. 

Professional development opportunities for instructors 25. ;9 

Better lati facilities • • , 21.7 

•Stricter prereliuisi tes 21.0 

^|ore Interaction with colleagues or administrators ^ 20.3 

•More readers/paraprofessional aides 18.2 
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DISCUSSION 

The fact that 21 percent of the faculty now have a doctorate indi- 
cates a continuation of an upward trend in degrees held by community 
college faculty. Chemistry and physics are. the only other science dis- 
ciplines to have a higher percentage of doctorate holders on their faculty. 
Doctorate holders were fairly evenly distributed between large and small 
schools, public and private, and regionally. 

Curriculum, however, is not dictated by the degree attainment of the 
faculty. Earlier assertions (Kulik et al., 1973) that lack of doctorate 

holders would limit two-year college curricula seem uhfourKiedT:^+R€e _ 

private'Qolleges whiqh terfded to have more limited curriculums, had a 
similar percentage of doctorate holders on their faculties. 

The fact that over 50 percent of the instructors would like better 
students is not surprising, but answers to the problem are hard to find. 
That 39.2 percent wanted smaller classes and more release time is surely 
the type of data that make facul ty unionization advocates smile. Cty^rent 
financial pressures may make these goals unattainable, at least for now. 

Although only 18.2 percent of the psychology respondents wanting more 
readers and paraprofessional aides seems like a small group, it shouTd be 
noted these services are available in very few schools (readers found in 
15.4%; aides in 14.0%). Compared to the supply, the demand is quite high, 
and demand may increase as these assistants become more widely accepted 
and used. ^ * 

A similar situation exists with' laboratories. Although few courses 
(14.7%) used any laboratory experiments, 21.7 percent of theYaculty would 
like better lab facilities. This may be the first indication towards the 
inclusion of more lab work in psychology courses. 




PART V 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS i 

, This monograph has presented an overall picture of curKiculum and 
instructional practices in two-year colleges in the United States. We have 
found that virtually every two-year college offers at least ope course 
in psychology, and that the most frequently offered courses are general, 
developmental, social/industrial, abnormal, and personality/adjustment. 
Psychology offerings account for six percent of all two-year college 
science sections. The instructional practices employed by psychology 
facglty are quite similar to their social science colleagues, except that 
they are most likely to use objective tests as a primary evaluation tool. 

The general psychology course, which accounts for 56 -percent of all 
psychology sections, continues to be ^imong the most popular courses offered 
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within the two-year colleges.* However, there appears to be growth in ^ 
psychology department offerings as well as In the number of students en- 
rolling In these courses. This growth Is a function not only of the 
tremendous growth within the nation's system of two-year colleges, but 
also parallels a similar growth In science enrollments In general. 

Our search of the literature, together with our findings from the 
studies of curriculum and instruction, suggest that some areas merit fur- 
ther study and research as they will greatly influence the future trends 
In psychology education. One such area for furthej^tudy is. the deter- 
mination of instructional practices and styles that are most .effecti ve 
for different student^gr^s. This Is not a new question, but it certainly 
Increases in importance when one makes educational recommendations within 
the two-year college context. The idea of instructional modules directed 
towards different student groups should also be explored. 

Because so many students take introductory or general psychology in 
two-year colleges, the content and structure of these courses needs 
special attention. What competencies should this course develop? In 
what ways must the student be able to demonstrate competencies? How^ 
should the first course be structured? Should student personal adjustment 
be included as a course goal? If one assumes that a large percentage of 
students in these courses take no further course work in psychology, 
then the concepts discussed, the attitudes towards psychology developed, 
and tfie misconceptions about psychology left untouched are likely to 
remain with the students throughout adulthood. 

It is because of the large numbers sbf individuals Who will form* 
their attitudes and opinions about psychology while th^y attend two-year | 
colleges that the American Psychological- Association needs to t^ke a more 
active role iti two-year college education. This Involves taking a more 
direct Interest in the students and their studies at this level of educa-., 
tion and involving the 'faculty of two-year colleges more directly in the 
Association, 

These are certainly not the only recommendations stemming from this 
stucjy, as other suggestions are noted in the discussion section of each 
chapter. These suggestions should result in further investigation a[nd 
positive changes in two-year college psychology education. 
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APPENDIX A 



Rejion 1 NORTHEAST 
Connecticut 



Greater Hartford 
Mitchell 
uinebaug 

lassachusetts 

ay Path 
ftunker Rill 
Mt. Wachusett 

Maine 



Uiniversity of Maine/ / 
I Augusta 



N^ Hamp 



shi re 



N^w Hampshire Tech, 
White Pines 



New York 



Cajyuga County 
Gehesee 
Hudson Valley 
Noj-th Country 

Vermont 

Champlain 
Vermbnt Col . of- 
Nbrwich U. 

Regiori 2 MIDDLE ST ATES 



Del aware 

DelaJ^are Tech. & C.C./ 

Terry Campus 
Goldey Beacom 

Maryliind 

DundalK 
Hagecstown 
Harforo 
Howard \ 
Villa Jiilie 



New Jersey . 

Atlantic 
Middlesex County 

Pennsylvan ia 

Allegheny County/Boyce Camp 
Delaware County 
Harcum^' ^ 
Keys tone ^ 
Northampton County 
Northeastern Christian 

West Virginia 

West Virginia Northern 
Potomac State 

Region 3 SOUTH 

Alabama 

James Faulkner State . , 
John C. Calhoun State 
Lurleen B. Wallace State 
Northwest Alabama State 

Arkansas 

Central Baptist - 
Mississippi County 
Westark 

Florida ^ 

Brevard 
Edi^ 

Florida . - 

Palm Beach 
Semi nol e 
Valencia 

Georgia 

Atlanta 
Bainbridge 
~ Clayton 
Floyd 

Georgia Military 
Middle Georgia 
South Georgia 



6*^ 
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Ke ntuck y 
Southeast 

Mississippi ' 

I tawamba 
Mary Holmes 

Mississippi Gulf Coast/ 
Jeffersofi Davis Campu« 
Pearl River • ^ ' 
Southwest Mississippi 
' Wood 

North (j^arolina 

Chowan College 
Coastal Carol-ina 
Edgecombe TeCh. 
Halifax City Tech, 
Lenoir 

Richmond Techi - 
Roanoke-Chowan Tech. 
Wake Tech. 

V 

South Carolina 

I. 

•Greenville Tech.- 
University of South Carolina/ 
Lancaster 

Tennesse e 

Jackson State 
Martin 
Morris tov/n 
Shelby State 

Texas 
Angelina - 

Lamar University/Orange Branch 
San Antonio 
Vernon Regional 
Weatherford ; 

Virginia 

Central Virginia 
Northern Va. /Alexandria 
Hew RlVer 
Southern Seminary 
Tidewater 
Thomas Nelson 

Wythevllle* y 



Region 4 ■ MIDVJEST 

Illinois ^ 

Central YMCA 

Daru/i lie 

Highland 

Kishwaukee 

Lincoln Land 

Oakton 

Waubonsee 

William Rainey Harper 

Iowa 
CI inton 

Hawkeye Institute of Technology 

Indian Hills 

Iowa Lakes 

Marshal 1 town 

Southeastern 



Bay de Nqc. 
Delta 

Kalamazoo Valley 

Kirtland 

Monr6e County 

Oakland 

Suomi 

Minneso ta 
Austin 

North Henrtepin 
Northland 

University of Minnesota Tech, 
Wlllmar 

Missouri 



St Paul's 
Three Rivers 

Nebraska 

Metropolitan Tech. 
Platte Tech. 
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Ohio 

Edison State 
Loraine County 
Northwest Tech. 
Shawnee State 
S1nc4air 

Univ. of Toledo Conin. S Tech. 

Wisconsin 

District One Tech. 
Lakeshore Tech. 
Milwaukee Area, Tech. H 
Univ. Center Systein/Sheboygan 
Western Wisconsin Tech. 

Regi on 5 MOU NTAIN PLA IN - 

Cdlorado 
Arapahoe 

Community Col. of Denver 

Auraria Campus 
.Morgan 
Northeastern 

Kansas 

, Barton County 

Central 

Coffeyville 
' Hess ton 
' St. John's 

M ontana 
Miles 

North Dakota 

North Dakota State 
School of Science 

Oklahoma 
Connors State 

Hills<lale Free Will baptist . 
Northern Oklahoma 
South Oklahoma City 
St. Gregory's ^ 

South Dakota 
Presentation 



Utah 

College of Eastern Utah 
Utah Tech. 

Wyomi ng 

Central Wyoming 

Region 6 WEST 

Alask a 
Ketchikan 

Arizona 

■J — ... ^ • t 

Cochise' \ 
Pima 

» California 

American River 
Butte 
Citrus, 
College of San Mateo 
College of the Desert 
Colle/ge of the Sequoias 
Fresfio City College 
Harjtnell 
Lassen 

Los Angeles Pierce 
Mepidocino * 
Merced 

Mt. San Jacinto 
Scddleback 

Sen Bernardino Valley 
S^n Diego Mesa 
3&nta Kosa 

Nevada 

Clark County 

Oregon 

Chemeketa 
Mt^'^ Hood 

Ump^a 



Washlnlfton 

Green giver 
Lqwei^ Columbia ^ 
Peninsula 
ScJtith -Seattle 
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Crater for the Study of Community CdljtegFes V 

INSTRUCTOR SURVEV 



Your college is participating in a nationwide study conducted by the Center foi* the Sttidy of Cpm- 
munity Colleges under a grant from the National Science Foundation. The study IsToriciemtd With 
the role of the sciences and technologies in two-year colleges — curriculum, instructional pfacticet 
anfJ course activities. V. -r 

The survey asks questions about one of your classes offered last falL The information gathered will 
help inform groups making policy affecting the sciences. All information gathered is' treated as 
confidential and at no time will your answers be singled out. Our concern is with aggregate inst rue- 
tional practices as discerned in a national sample. . 

We recognize that the survey is tinie-<:onsuming and wc appreciate .your efforts in 'c«>mt>letii1g it. 
Thankyou very much. 



la. Your college's class schedule indicated that in Fall, 1977 you were teaching: 



(Course) im3 (Section) . ^ 

If this class was assigned to a different Instructor, please retnm this survey to your campi^ facilitator 
to give to the person who taught this class. 



If the class was not taught* please give us the reason why, and then return the uncompleted 
survey fprm in the accompanying etavelope. 

bV Class was not taught because: (explain briefly )_ • ' 



Plaase answer the questions In relation to the spadiSed class* 

i.* Apl^roxlmately how many students were Initially enrolled In this class? 



Males _ 
"i'cmales z:_ 



14-16 
17-19 



S. Apprpidiiuitely |iow many students completad this 
courea and raoalved grades? (Do not Include . 
Wtthdrawala or Incompletely)' 



Males 
Females 



4. Omck mch ol tiK itmm htkrw Qmt you bdtlyf wropwiy d— crib— thto cour— : 



1. hurvllcl or •qulvalent to a lower divislon.coliege levclcourse 
•t transfer inKtltutiont . . ' 

li. Omigned for timntf^r students maforiog In one of the natural 
msoMrcei^lAelds (e.fM af riculture, forestry ) or an allied health 
Aeld (e.g.. nursing, dental hygiene, etc.) ..... ^ 

c. Designed for transfer students tnajoring in one of the physical 
or biological sciences, engineering, mjstnematios, or tne health 
sciences (e.g., pre-medicine, pre-dentlstry) 

d. Designed for transfer students majoring in i non-science area ^ • 

' e. Designed for ocdtopational students in an allied health i^-ea • . . , . □ ^ 

^ f .Designed for occupational students in a'scif nee technology or 

engineering technology area . ...>......... 

g. Designed as a high school malce up or remedial course □ ^ ' \ 

h. Designed as a general education course for non-transfer and non* ^ 
occupational students , ^ * n ^ 

i. Designed for further education or personal upgrading of adult 
students . . ' . . . 

i.Othtr (pteasi specify): □» 

Sa. Instructors may desire nmny qualities for their students. Please select the one quality In the folldwhig Hat of four 
that you moat wanted your students to achieve In the spedHed course. 

1 ) Understand/appreciate interrelationships of science and 
techndidgy with society^ ^ . . , 

2) Be able to understand scientific research literature , ' 

. ' 3) Apply principles learned in course to solve qualitative and/or 

quantitative problems □ ' 

4) Develop proficiency in laboratory methods and techniques of 

the discipline Q ^ 

b. Of the four qualities listed below, which did you most want your students to achieve? 

1 ) Relate knowledge acquired in class to real world systems ' v 
' anthproblems . Q 

2) Understand the principles, conceptt^d terminology of the discipline . [j^ 

3) Develop appreciation/understanding of scientific m<ethod 

4) Gain "hands-dn" or field experiehc^ in applied practice . . . . . □ ^ 

c. And from this list, which one dl^you nioat want your^stydtnts to achieve far the spfclIM class. 

/ 1 ) Leam to'use tools of research in the sciences □ ^ 

^2 ) Gain qualities of mind useful In further education . ^ ...... . n 5 

3) Understand self . . • • • □* 

4) vDeVelop the ability to think critically _ . . \ • • □* 

{ 

4m, Wirt there prertqulalte rtqu|riin«atajr^ P^^^tJ9^!l'!*J Yet □ ^ NoQ ' 

b. IP YES; Whkh of the follo%(^ wtM ra^ii^ 

. I) Prior fcourte in the tame discipline taken til high school □ ^ . college 

2) Priorcburteinany tcience^kenin hi|^tchoolQ> . . c(41egeQ*. 

3) Pr(or course in roathematict taken in -high ichool Q * . . college □* 

4) Declared tcienoe or ttji^haolQgjf major • • . . . 

* 5) Achieved a ipediMaoora on wtf«acet«ainination'. Q* 
6) Other <|rfe«J«*pid/y;; , L — □• 



7. Ov*r th* •ntlrt t«nn, %yhaf psrcmtaf* of cIkm Unw to <tovQtMl to mch of th* rollo%vlnf : 

«. Your own lectures ? . . 

b. Guest lecturers _ 

c. Student verbal presentations . . . > , ; 

d. Class discussion . . . 

e. Vicwing.and/or listening to film or taped media .... 

f. Simulation/gaming 

g. Ouizzes/fjppninations 

h. Field trips , ^ 

i. Lecture/demonstration experiments 

j. LaboratGtfy experiments by students . . _ 

k Laboratory practical exato^^nations and qi^izzes .11^ 

I, Other (plM3^. tpmtkfy): ^ 

— — . . — _ — , 



St/)) 

S4/S5 

SS/S7 

36/39 

40/41 

42/4) 

44/46 ' 

46/47 

40/4e 

50/51 

62/53 

54/55 



Please add percentages to make 
sure they agree with total 



TOTAL: 



100 % 



8. How frequently were each of the following Instructional media used In this cl^s? 

Also check last box if you or any member of your jfaculty developed . 
any of the designated media f^r thi& course . L_. 



Frequently 
used 



a. Films . . : . . 

b. Single concept film loops 



■ ■ . ■ □' 

c. Filmstripi . . . □ ^ 

d. Slides . « ; . , . . ' . . * * D ^ 

c. AMdiotape/5lide/filnfteombinations . . ^ . . . 

f. Overhead projected transparen.cie$ 

g. Audiotapes, cassettes, reciords 

h. Videotapes * . . . , , ^, . Q].i 

* i. Television (broadcast /closed circuit) . . . . ^ . Q i 
j. Maps. charts, illustrations, displays . . . . . 



k. Thrtt dimensional models 

1. Scientific ins(y:um^ents . ^ ...... . 

m. Natural pr^serve4 or living specimens. . 

n. Lecture or demonstration experiments 

involving chemical reagents or physicil apparatus 

o. Oth$T(pti€tse $p$eifyj: ; "■• • ' • 



f 



Ocicasionally 
used 



Never 
used 




Developed 
by self or 
other faculty 
teember 

4 
4 

a* 
a* 



66 

58 
6S 
60 
61 
62 
63 

65 
66 
67 

«: 

eo 

70 



f . Whkh of tte Mlowlflc OMtttteli ym UMd In this ciMt? CHECK EACH TYPE USED. THEN, FOR EACH TYPE 
USED. PLEASE ANSWER rnUMS A*D. 



A. 



C, 



How much My did yiNi have In 
Um Mto^rtloB of tbtM nuitttiaU? 



How 
many 



total 



.Cback 
Matarlalt 

Vfcd 



In 



•tudtntt 
raqidrad 
to raad? 



How Mtl|fltd wart you 
with thaaa niatf rlab? 



Would Definitely 

like to intend 

Well- change changing 

satisfied them them 



Did you 
prepare 
these 

materials? 



Yes No 



Selected ^ 

Ihem but 

had to Was 

^ verify member of 

< with a a group Someone 

chairperson that else 

Total or admin- selected selected 
say istrator ^^em them 



□ TtxtbooKs 



n Laboratory 
> materials 
and work- 
books 



Q Collections 
^ of 
roadlpgs . 



□ Reference 
^ ^ books 



□ Journal 
^5 and/or 
magazine 
articles . 



13-15 



19 21 



25 27 



31 33 



37 39 



n Newspapers 

6 43 45 



/ r 



□ Syllabi 
7 and 
hAhdout 
materials 



□ Problem 
• bocks 



□ Other^^ 
* fp/aase 
specify) 



49-51 



85-57 



IS 



22 



26 
34 



40 



•52 



61 63 



64 



□ 



□ 



□ 



17 



23 



2? 

□ 1 ^2 



41 
47 



&3 
59 



S5 



16 



24 



30 . 



42 
46 



54 
60 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ : 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



10. TUmut IndicaU tht tmphnU flvM to Mch of IIm folkywlng ttudrnt acUvlUM fai Ihlt clftM* 



Papers written outside of class [] 

Papers written in class □ 

Ouick-score/objective tests/exam^ 

Essay tests/exams 

Field reports 

f. Oral i-ecitations Q 

g. Workbook completion 

h Regular class attendance 

i. Participation in class discussions - • . . □ 
j. Individual discussions with instmctor 
k. Research reports t 

I Non-written projects Q 

m. Homewco-k . . . 

n. Laboratory leports : ^ • □ ' 

o. Laboratory unknowrrs and/or practical 
exams (quantitative and qualitative) 

p Problem sets Q ^ 

q. Other (please specify): 



NotlncludMl 
idetennlnliif 
atudent's 


InchMUd but 
oointM 

iofwarvl vraila 


CountMllS^k ' 
ormorc 
toward 




n ' 










LJ 


LJ 


68 


n ' 


1 1 


1 1 


09 


n ' 




I 1 


70 






LJ 


71 






n 5 

LJ 


72 


: n ' 

LJ 




LJ 


73 


n ' 


LJ 


n 3 

LJ 


74 


n ' 

LJ 


LJ 


n 3 


76 


n ' 

LJ 


n ^ 


n 3 


76 


■ □' 




. pa 


77 








78 




□ 2 




79 




□ 2 




80 


• □' 






12 








13 


- W 






14 



IL Examlnatlonsf or quizzes given to tCudentt mav ask them tg demonstrate varloua abilities. Please Indicate tlie 
importance of each of these abilities In the ^<ts yoii gave In this course. (CHECK ONE BOX FOR EACH ITEM) 



c. 



e. 



^ Vary 

^ . Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Not 
important 




Mastery of a skill . < 

■I 








15 


Acquaintance with concepts^ of the discipline 








ie 


Recall of specific information . ' 








17 


Understanding the significance of certain 
works, events, phenomena, and experiments 








fB 


Ability toisyiithesize course content .... 








10 


Relationship of concepts to student's own vmlues 








20 


Othtr (please Ispecify):. " 








21 



12. What was the relative emphasis given to each type of question In written qiilnes and examlmitlons? 

(PLEASE RESPOND BY CHECKING ONE OF THE THREE BOXES FOR EACH ITEM.) 



a. Multiple response (including multiple 
choice and true/false) 



ERIC 



b. Completion *□ 

c. Essay 

d. i^luUbn of mathematiciii tjype problelns 
where'the work must be slK>wn Q 

e. Construction of^giiphs^^llfigramf^^ 
chemical type equatk>ns, etc. \ . . 

f. Derivation of * mathematical relationship - . 
" g. Oth^iptw^ specify): — , ^ 



PraqtMntly 


Mdom 


Meyer 




' used ' 


ua«d 


used 










22 








93 




r 




24 
















25 




















□« V 







13. What grading practkt did you tmptoy In this claM? 



ABCDF ... 




ABCD/No credit . 




ABC/No credit 




P«s«/F«il . . 




Pftti/No rr#dit 


LJ 


No grades issued . 




Other 





(please specify) 



14. For Mch of the following out^f-cbsa actlvltlcft, P^mm Indicate If attendance was re^julred, 
recommended or neither. 

Attendance Attendance Neither 

required for recoaunended but required nor 
^ couree credit not required recoaunended 

a. Qn campus educational type films -D^^ HJ' 

b 'Otherfilms ......... ..Q ^ 

c. Field trips to industrial plant5, research 
laboratories D^- 

d. Television programs ^ 

e. Museuma/exhibits/zoos/arboretums . . . ^ tU^ 

f. Volunteer service on an environmental project . □ ^ Q ^ □ ^ 

g. Outside lectures 

h. Field trips to natural formation or 
Ecological area . .^ 

i. Volunteer service on education/ 

community project D^* tU^. 

j. Tutoring 

k. Other (please specify): . □ ^ □ 2 Q 3 



90 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
M 

37 

38 
39 
40 



15a. Wat this .class conducted as an Interdisciplinary course? 



Yes 
No 



41 



b. IF YE$: Which other disciplines were Involved?. 



(please specify) 



16. Were ln«(nictors from other disciplines Involved . 



YES 



.in course plunning? . !' '.-^ . . . t '. . . 

=. in itifxti teaching.? . . □ ^ 

. in offering guest lectures? - ^ □ ' 



NO 



42- 
43- 



45 

4e 



17a. Which of ttmm typM of Mrittanw w«rt •valtobto to you tait t#nn? CHECK At MANY AS APPCY. 
b. Which did you utttlM? CHECK AS MANY AS APPLY. 



b. Tcst-fcoring facilities 

c. Tutors . , 

d. Readers 

e. Paraprofessional aides/instructional asj<(istants 

f. Media production facilities/assistance . 

g. Library /bibliographical assistance .... 
h Laboratory assistants 

i. Other (please specify): . 



a* 


b. 


Aadflanca was 




avallabit to mt 




tai th« followliig 




arias 


VUllMd 




4.. Q, 



































18. Alttiough thit coutM may have been very effective, what would It take to have made It better? 
CHECK AS MANY AS APPLY. 

a. More freedom to choose materials Q i 4« 

b. More interaction with colleagues or administrators Q« 

c. Less interference from colleagues or administrators QS 

d. Larger class (more students) 

e. $mf^ller class ..... . D 

f. More reader/paraprofessional aides' □ • 

g. Mofe clerical assistance JP t 

h. Availability of more media or instructional materials 

i. Stricter prerequisites for admission to class /. . . ). . 
^ j. Fewer or no prerequisites for admission to class w 

k. Changed course description /..../...!.... 

1. Instructor release time to develop course and/ 

or material ....,.....•.•./..../ Q 3 \ 

m. Different goals and objectives . . .1. . . .( 

n. Professional development opportunities for ins tmctors . . V-^^ 17] • » 

o. Better laboratory facilities . . *> . 

p. Students better f>repared to handle course requiremenrs . . 

q. Other (please specify): , ^ 

r . . 

. •» ■ . 

♦ • - \ ' 



ERIC 



Now, /usi • tow quMtloiit alKMl you « « . 

It. How many yoart havt you tauf ht to any a. Lett than one year □ i fii 

two-year college? . * ' 
\ ^ • ^ b. 1-2 years 

c. 5-4 years □ s 

d. 5-10 years 

e. 11-20 years !^ □» 

f. Over 20 years 

r 

20. At this college are you considered to be a: a. Full-time faculty member . . . . . . w 

b. Part-time faculty member □» 

* ' c. Department or division chairperson ... 

' d. Administrator v 

e. Other (please specify): 

^•^ . . n*^ 

2la. Are you currently employed In a research or Industrial position directly related 
to the discipline of this course? 

A " ' YesQ' w ^ 

h, IF YES: for how many years? m/w 

c. If previously you had been employed In a related Industry or research organization, please Indicate the 
number of years : ^ 

22. What Is the highest degree you presently hold? a. Bachelor's [J^ ^ 

■ J b. Master's □« 

^ ' c. Doctorate Q 3 



IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 

Thank you fpr taking the time to complete this survey. Please seal the completed questionnaire in the envelope 
which is addressed to the project facilitator on your oampiis and return it tothat person. After collecting the forms 
^ front all partioipantst the facilitator will forward the sealed envelopes to the Center. 

We appreciate your prompt attention and participation in this important survey for the National Science Foundation. 



ERIC 



Arthur M. Cohen , 
Princip;^lJ[|;ivestigator 

' EWf -Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges 
.96 Pov'oll Liljrary, Building 
UnivervSity of ,()alifGrriia ; . 
Lqs AnJ!eles, California 90fl?4 



Florence B: Bir«wer 
Research Director ' 



rEB'2 9 1980 



